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SOME ACCOUNT OF THOMAS FULLER, D.D. WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
AuGusr 16, 16061. 


HIS eminent person, well known 

as the author of several writings 

yet extant, particularly of a Church 
History of Britain, was born at d/d- 
winckle, in Northamptonshire. Of St. 
Peter’s parish in that town his father 
had been minister; aman of a blame- 
less, quiet, but not inactive charac- 
ter; who, though he lived in the 
midst of a religious contention, yet 
took no part in the intemperate con- 
troversies of the day: his lite was 
devoted to the duties of his pastoral 
oflice; and the hours that could be 
spared from these were given to the 
education of his son. The subject of 
this memoir began his course, there- 
fore, under circumstances highly fa- 
vourable to the formation of the mini- 
sterial character: for while he received 
trom the lips of his tutor the instruc- 
tion which tended to qualify him for 
the clerical profession, he had con- 


stantly before his eyes the example of 


what a clergyman should be in word, 
zn conversation, in charity, im spirit, 
in faith, in purity. | 
From an anonymous account of Dr. 
Fuller, now become very scarce, we 
learn, that he was entered at 2ueen’s 
College, Cambridge, at the early age 
of twelve years; and that he succes- 
sively took the degrees of Batchelor 
and Master of Arts, at a much ear- 
ler period of life than was usual, and 
with very general commendation. 
Nor was his rectitude less conspicu- 
ous than his talents. Of the former his 
biographer mentions the following in- 
stance. A fellowship in his own col- 
lege became vacant; but there being 
already one fellow of the same coun- 
ty, and the statutes or the house not 
admitting more, Mr. Fuller was by 
his birth-place rendered ineligible. 
So much, however, was it the desire 
of the whole college that he should be 
Curist. Oxsray, No. 45 


elected, that a dispensation in his fa- 
vour from the obligation of the sta- 
tute was proposed, and might have 
been obtained. But his own consent 
to the measure could not be obtained. 
Glad as he would have been of the 
fellowship, he refused to owe his ad- 
vancement to so bad a precedent. 
He telt that to have acted otherwise 
would have been unjust: it would 
have been to take that which belong- 
ed to another. 

After this he removed to Sidney 
College, and while there was chosen 
Minister of S¢. Bennet’s parish in 
Cambridge. His sermons, though but 
the first fruits of his labours as a mi- 
nister of the Gospel, drew the atten- 
tion, not merely of his parishioners, 
but of numbers of the gownsmen. 
He had not been long in Sidney Col- 
lege before a icllowship belonging to 
it was offered to him, and, at the same 
time, a stall in the Cathedral of Salis- 
bury. ‘The tormer not being tenable 
with the latter, was relinquished by 
Mr. Fuller. It seems probable from 
the Memoirs which supply the prin- 
cipal facts in this account, that the 
prebend was connected with some 
parochial charge in the city or neigh- 
bourhood of Salisbury, and that the 
reason which induced Mr. Fuller to 
preter the prebend to the fellowship 
was, that the former afforded him 
better opportunities than the latter of 
serving his fellow-creatures in their 
dearest interests. ‘lo turn his back, 
for such a reason, on the pleasures of 
an academical life, congenial as they 
must have been to the taste of a scho- 
lar, was no bad omen of his future 
eminence in that holy function which 
he had chosen. 

This preterment proved introducto- 
ry to another which was soon alter 
tendered to him, the Reetory of Broad 
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Windsor, in Dorsetshire. Although 
this offer came recommended by many 
agreeable circumstances; (it nade a 
considerable addition to his income ; 
the place was at no great distance 
from the Cathedral in which he he Ida a 
stall; there was honour, as well as 
emolume int, in the appoiniment;) vet 
he did not eagerly grasp at it. He 
considered the duties incumbent on 
him who accented it, and before he 
cave his answer, seriously enquired 
into his own fitness for discharging 
them. 

When he had spent some time on 
this new situation, it was su: coested 
by several of his friends, that there 
would be a propriety in his taking a 
higher degree in the university. Re- 
solving to follow this advice, he pre- 
pared for a journey to ¢ ‘ambridge to 
take the degree of Batchelor in Divi- 
nity. Among the circumstances re- 
lated of this journey, it is pleasing to 
observe the inte rest which his parish- 
ioners took in the concerns of their 
minister. When they heard that he 
was going to visit the university, they 
felt a desire that it might be known 
in the very place of his education, 
how much he was valued by his tlock. 
A parish meeting was held previously 
to his departure, in which it was re- 
solved, that four of the principal in- 
habitants should wait apon the Rec- 
tor, and request his permismon that 
they might, i the name of the whole 
yarish, accompany him to Cambridge. 
Mr. Fuller received the proposal with 
many thanks for this and other de- 
monstrations of the love of hts partsh- 
ioners towards him. He accepted 
their kindness, and soon after set out 
with these tour gentlemen for the uni- 
versily. 

On his arrival at that seat of learn- 
ing, he was visited by almost every 
distinguished character in the univer- 


sity ; but none were more torward to 


do him honour than his former floc k, 
the parishioners of St. Bennet’s. Such 


strong and numerous testimonics of 


high “regard somewhat embarrassed 
Mr. Fuller, he being a man not very 
ready at compliments ; but they were 
no small gratification to his four fel- 
low trave llers. They were delighted 
in having a minister whom the ‘y Saw 
sO valued and beloved, where he had 
lived before. And to testify their 
own sense of his worth, were at the 
expence of treating the numerous 


{ Aucus?, 
friends of their minister, previously 
io their departure from Cambridge. 

tlow lon; e he continued at Broad 
Windsor is not mentioned in his life ; 
tit it was probably a considerable 
length of time, as he is said to have 
completed in that retirement several 
of the works which he afterwards 
published; particularly his Pésgak 
Sight, elie h is reporte od to be the 
most exact of all his pieces. Not be- 
ing able to ascertain the motives that 
induced him to leave this situation, 
the event must be lett without any 
observation upon it. Nothing faulty is 
recor aon ; and in that case it may be 
hoped that, at least in his own view, 
there were satisfactory rcasons for his 
departure. It may here be remarked, 
however, that for a Chfistian minister 
to remove from a situation, especially 
if it be one in which God has blessed, 
and is blessing, his labours, is a step 
which ought not to be lightly taken, 
and for which there ought to exisi 
more substantial reasons than an in- 
crease of his income. 

The next particular which is related 
of Mr. Fuller 1s, that he became a 
very popular preacher in London. 
The only appointment which he had 
obtained, was that of Lecturer at the 
Savoy Chapel. flere his talents as a 
preacher were so highly rated, that 
the chapel could not contain the mul- 
titude that came to hear him. Ac- 
cordingly he had, as his biographer 
relates, “ two audiences, one with- 
out the pale of the Church, and ano- 
ther within :” not only the vestry be- 
ing crowded with hearers, but — 
derable numbers standing outside, 
all the windows of the chapel. W hat 
the matter of that preaching was 
which proved so acceptable, we are 
not altogether at a loss to determine, 
some printed sermons of Mr. Juller’s 
being yet extant. In these remains, 
the Christian will perceive with 
pleasure, that applause was not ac- 
quired by the preacher’s omitting to 
exhibit, in their full proportions, e1- 
ther the doctrines or the cuties of 
Christianity. ‘The tallen state of man, 
the atenement of Christ, the necesst- 
ty of the influence of the Lloly Spi- 
rit, the obligation of holiness, and 
other fundamental points of Christian 
truth, clearly stated and energetically 
enforced by impressive appeals to the 
heart and conscience, appear to have 
formed the substance of his discourses 
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From this useful station Mr. Faller 
was, at length, driven by the turbu- 


lence of the times. ‘Though aman of 


preat moderation, as ts sufficiently 
evident trom his Church History, he 
could not conpive at the rebellious 


spirit Which now began to throw olf 


the mask that had hitherto concealed 
iis machinations. He, thereiore, be- 
came obnoxious to the leading men of 
that period. A foval sermon which 
be ventured to preach at this time 
drew upon him the animadversions of 
Saltmar “sh, well known for the bold 
position: s advanced by him on the side 
of supralapsarianism. ‘To these ani- 
riadversions he replied with more 
calmness than was common in that 
acrimonious age. It may be mention- 
ed, asa farther instance of his mode- 
ration, that though he had been 
harshly treated by Saltmarsh, he ne- 
vertheless recorded the name and 
virtues of that writer in his posthu- 


mous work, entitled the Worthics of 


England, in terms of great respect. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Fuller’s fide- 
hty to the king, he was sufliered by 
the parliament uy leaders to hold his 
situation, af the Savey Chape , nue b 
longer than many others of the clergy 
jad been allowed to keep possession 
of their benchces. At length, how- 
ever, bel IDS informed that he must 
suaseribe ihe solemn league and ¢ ove- 
art, as the only condition on which 
be could retain his living, he deter- 
mined on parlying no longer with 
those who imposed it. Committing 
himselt to the a of Divine Provi- 
dence, he made his escape from Lon- 
don, and repaired to Oxford, where 
the King at that Gime resided. 

During his stay in this city the King 
appointed him to preac h before hin 
at the University Church. | But here 
an unexpected trial betel him. On 
this Sep gey occasion he determin- 
ed to pursue his former open and 
manly conduct; and instead of seck- 
ing to ingratiate himself with parti- 

ans, he laid open in his sermons the 
piesa of an accommodation, and 
recommended such a degree of con- 
descension In ecclesiastical matters, 
as he conceived absolutely necessary 
tor extinguishing the flames which 
had been kindled. On this account, 
he was regarded by some of the 
court as bel inga lukewarm royalist : 
‘ircumstance which gave him ai 
-oncern, as it well might, consider- 
‘ig that his fideli Ly to the King alone 
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had brought him to that place. This 
fact will serve to illustrate the com- 
plexion of those unhappy times; and 
it should excite ministers of the pre- 
sent day to thanktulness, for having 
their lot cast at a milder period. lt 
should be a warning to them likewise, 
not to concur with these who seem to 
be aiming at the rex ival of antient 
anmmositiess lest they should be there- 
by instrument a to the return of those 
times, in which nothing but the lan- 
suave of violence could obtain a 
hearing. 

Mr. Puller’s attachment to the King 
Was, In no degree, impaired by this 
circumstance, however painful it must 
have been to his feelings. He became 
a Chaplain in the royal army, on tlie 
nomination of Lord Ilopton, and 
preached to the soldiers every Sun- 
day. With the army he moved from 
place to apse yet even in this un- 
settled way of life, such was_ his 
strength of mind, that lie could apply 
himself to study. He was at this time 
collecting materials tor his work, en- 

titled the Morthies of Lugland; and 
wherever the army stopped, he im- 
mediately employed himself in endea- 
vouring to obtain such imfermation as 
the place nught afford, either by sa A- 
rish records, charch monuments, 
the communications of intelligent Bal 
sons. Ile was for some time shut up 
in Basing-house, in Hampshire, with 
Lord Hopton’s army, While it was 
besieged by the parliament forces un- 
der Sir W illiain Waller. Even here, 
as if sitting in the study of a quiet 
parsonage, far removed from the din 
of war, did he prosecute his favourite 
work; discovering no sign of fear, 
but only complaiming that the noise of 
the cannen, which was continually 
thundering from the lines of the be- 
siegers, Interrupted him in digesting 
his notes. 

Waller being forced to raise the 
siege, the fate of Basing-house was, 
for the present, suspended. It was soon 
after besieged a second time, when 
it fell; on which Lord Hopton’s ar- 
my took shelter in the City of Exeter, 
whither Fuller accompanied it. Here 
he continued til! the city surrerdered 
to the parliament forces. In the ca- 
pitulation honoura ble terms were ob- 
tained, in which Fuller wa included. 
He was permitied to go, withour mo- 
lestation, to London, where he re- 
sumed his labours as an author ‘The 
tragical end of the King, however, so 
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affected him, as to suspend, for a 
considerable length of tine, the pro- 


secution of his task. Tle ne 


SCCTIS, 
deed, im the depth of his distress, to 
have abandoned it entirely. ‘* What 


shall | write,” 
thics of Eneland! 
will brine such 


said he, ‘‘ of the Wor- 
This horrid act 
imfamy upon the 
whole nation, as will ever cloud all 
its former clory.”” He erew indifler- 
entto every thing; so that for a time 
even his private affairs were neglect- 
ed. Devotion, however, afforded 
him a resource in this dejected state 
of mind. lle looked up to God tor 
erace to miprove the awtul dispensa- 
tion, ana gradually became more ca- 
pable of applying his talents to some 
iseful Hle took up his pen 
again, and endeavoured, by extraor- 
dinary dilige ‘nce, to redeem the time 
which he had lost. 
\\ hes Abbey was about this time 
conterred on him by the Earl of Car- 
fisle. ‘This promotion had not been 
tong given to him, before he appears 
to have become the preacher of 
lecture first at St. Clement’s, East 
cheap; and afterwards at St. Bride’s 
Church, Fleet-street, on a Thursday 


aiternoon, 


DUPpose. 
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They insettled life which he had been 
obliged to pass during the civil wars, 
was more easily borne than it would 
otherwise have been, trom his hav- 
ing previously become a widower. 


A fj = 
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ing 


ing continued in, this state 
twelve years, he married again. — His 
second wife was a sister of Lord 


Paltingtasse. Being made richer by 
this match, he was cnabled to allevi- 
ate the miseries of those who had 
been im Over] 
that revolutionary period. He was 
accord dingly the succourer of many in 
distress; and by pleading their cause 
from the pulpit he procure d, in addi- 
tion to what he contributed from his 
own purse, assistance, In 


some degret 


Z } 
e, proporuionale to the ex- 


pec unlar Vv 


weency of the case. 

He secms al times tO hay © been 
i! nCead by Lue Srohibitions issucd 
ag the Church of Engiand during 
the Pre ‘orate of Cromwell. but 
te i i Vi ich Liie-e juncuions 
y! f conveys a good 
be. iG tno’ who are ready to COl- 
a opvo ition to their ministry. 
ty , -s L st tgs 
ti Cweoed tic pronioiuion a ad ClldaSs=- 
tisereci tt from heaven for the taults 
of tuose whom it restrained; and 
: vense of demeri!, his mind 


. Thomas Fuller. 


The Rectory of 


shed by the changes of 


[ AvGusrt, 


was much more occupied than it was 
with the character of the Usurper. 
Instead of loading Cromwell with in- 
vective, he humbled himself ander 
the hand of God, ‘fas if,” says his 
biographer, ‘God had laid him aside 
as not fit to serve him; and this he 
referred to his former remussness in 
the discharge of that high function 
whereunto he was separated and 
called.” 

We are at a loss for the dates ot 
the several changes which took place 
in bis lite. But we learn, from the 
author of his Memoirs, that he ex- 
changed Waliham Abbcy for the living 
of Cranford in’ Aliddlescx, on the 
presentation of Lord Berkley; and 
that he likewise regained his  situa- 
tion in the Savoy Church. Indeed, 
on his return to London from [xeter, 
he had made the first tender of his 
services to the parish of which he 
formerly had the care. But the state 
of things had altered so greatly, that 
his offer was rejected. Some years 
afterwards, however, he was invited 
to take charge ot the § Savoy again, 
and he gladly resumed the ¢ ‘are of the 
flock at that place, towards whom he 
had always borne a peculiar affec- 
tion. His time was now divided be- 
iween the congregation at Cranford, 
and that which assembled in the Sa- 
voy Church. 

Soon after the Restoration, the pro- 
fits of his prebend in the ¢ ‘athedral of 
Salisbury, of which he had been de- 
prived twenty years, Were recover- 
ed. He was likewise made chaplain 
in extraordinary to Charles II. He 
now seemed to be in a fair way of 
rising to some very eminent station in 
the Church. But better things were 
determined for him, by the Supreme 
Disposer of all events. His mortal 
course was finished in little more 
than twelvemonths after the Restora- 
tion. 

All that remains is to relate some 
particulars of his end. He had gone 
to Salisbury to adjust some affairs re- 
lating to his prebend, and it is pro- 
bable that he caught a fever while 
on that journey, as he appears to 
have been illon his tind 1) London. 
He was engaged to preach a wedding 
sermon at lis Church in theS 


sAVOY, 
on the Sunday after his return, by the 
particular desire of a relation who 
was to be marred the next day. 


While at dinner on that day, he felt 
himself so much indisposed, that his 




















pe05. | 
son, who was with him, intreated 
him to lie down on the bed; and by 
no means to preach that afternoun. 

jut he would not be dissuaded trom 
prez aching, alleging, that “ he had 
often gone up into the pulpit sick, 
but always came down again well; 
and that he hoped he should do as 
well now, through (;0d’s strengthen. 
ing grace.” 

\W he in he got mito the puly ithe was 
so ill as then to be apprehensive of 
y te himself. Under this impres- 
sion he thus addrest the congregation, 
betore he began his sermon: ‘ J find 
myself very ill, brethren, but I am 
resolved, by the grace of God, to 
preach this sermon to you, though it 
may be my last.” [le 
with his usual collectedness, till about 
the middle of the sermon, when there 
seemed a shi 


' 
DLOot Eecer 


ght failure of his faculties; 
but ratlying them again, he made a 
very pertinent conclusion, He sat 
down in the pulpit for some time at- 
ter the sermon was ended, conceiv- 
i ey that, ailer a little rest, he niignt 


be cap: ible. of descending without as- 
sistance. But finding himselt unable 
to rise, ioe men ascended the puipit 
staus, and conveyed him down. He 


was carricd in a sedan chair to } 
lodgings, ane immediately put to be 
An crite physician Was sent for; 
bat hh} —’ set the powers of me- 
ddicine a defiance He soon be cam 

delirious, and talked much of his 
books ; calling frequently i 
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v tor pen and 
uk, and te!lline those who stood bv 
hat “he would write it out,’’ &c. 
ft oth er times his 


- A 
higher sub) ects, 


en hd 


’ 
afuicrnt ran , 
Tnouvbts ran upon 
. 


as wasevident by the 
irequ ent liftia ~ up of his | ands and 
eyes towards eaven, 

So rapid was th progress O1 his 
disease, that bv WV edne: n 
piesages of dissolution began to au- 
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own, expressive not only of submis. 
sion, but of thanktulness for the event 
which awaited him. His behaviour 
‘ae lee ora 1 | ible bu 
Was not omy tiave ana numobie, mut 
peaceful and happy. ‘The bitter- 
; fe 4 »> ; “ } a ‘ 
ness of death’ seemed to be effectu- 
ally taken away. If he saw any per- 
ons weeping im his presence, he 
would desire them to refrain, and 
would *fhighly extol his condition as 
a translation to a blessed eternity.” 


fis thoughts were so entirely ene 
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ANS Sketches of the Reformation, No. V. 


the full sanction of Archbishop Cran- 
mer, to which a= short prelace was 
added, entitled, ‘Phe Sam and Con- 
tentol the Holy Scitpture both of the 
Qld and New ‘Testament:” This do 
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and mereiul, and who worketh all 
things m all atter his wills of whom 
it mav not be demanded wherefore 
he Qotn this or that. 

Then that this very God did create 
Adam, ithe first man, after his own 
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is promised of God the Father 
» be a Saviour, to this Adam, Abra- 
am, lsaac, David, and the other fa- 
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this promise is very oft rehearsed tn 
the books of tne Old ‘Testament, 

Ca, asd tne (iid ‘lestament 18 LOIS 
promise; a5 that 1s calicd tue New 


which teacheth that this promise 1s 
lulfilled, 

And that in the mean season while 
the Fathers looked for salvation and 
deliverance promused, because man’s 
nature is such that he not only cannot 
but alsow ii not Contess ims iWtobeca 
sinner, and especially such a sinc 
as hath need of the saving health 
prounsed, the law was viven, where- 
thioueh men night know sin’ and 
,», When they see 
that they do none of the things that 
the law commandeth, with so glad 
and willne a mind as God requireth, 
but rather agamst their walls, wathout 
wileclion, and as though they Were 
constrained with the fear of the hell 
which ihe Jaw threatencth, saving, 
* cursed be he that mamtatneth not ail 
the words of this law to keep them.” 
And that this law was given to the 
mitent that, sin and the malice of 
man’s heart being thereby the bette: 
kKnewn, men should the more fer- 
venuy thirst for the coming of Christ, 
who should redeem them from thei 
sins; as it was figured unto the Jews 
by many ceremonies, hosts, and sa- 
crifices, which were ordamed of 
God, not to take away sins, but to 
shew and declare that they should be 
putaway by saith in ihe salvation pros 
prised through Christ; and which now 
are put away by the coming of Christ, 
which ts the very host ot the Father 
that taketh away all sin. 

Lat of all, by the bocks of the 
New Testament we are taught, that 
Christ, which was promised and sha- 
dowed in the Old ‘Testament, was 
sent of the Father at such time as he 
had determined with himself, at such 
time as all wickedness flourished ; 
and that he was sent, not for any 
man’s good works (for they all were 
sinners) but to the intent that he 
would truly shew the abundant riches 
of his grace which he had promised. 

In the New Testament, therefore, 
it is most evidently declared, that Je- 
sus Christ, the truce Lamb and Host, 
is come to reconcile us to the Father, 
paying on the cross the punishment 
due unto our sins; and to deliver us 
from the bondage of the devil (whom 
ve served through sin), and to make 
us the sons of Gods; smee he has 
eiven us the true peace and tranquil- 
lity of conscience, that we no longer 
do fear the poms of hell: which fear 
is put away by the faith, confidence, 
and assurance, that the kather giveth 
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everlasting life, and giveth witness to 
our spirit and gratteth this faith tn 

that we be sons of (sod, pouring 
therewith the love into our hearts 
which Paul descnbeth and setteth out 
ta tne Corinthians. 
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should walk in them, deciaring our- 
selves thereby to be surely called unto 

this grace: which works, wh erer 

hath not, declareth that he hath not 

fuith in Christ. 
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AGU On Rev. ui. 19, 20, 


the door, and knock: if any man 
hear my voice and open the door, | 
will come into him, and will sup with 
him, and he with me.” 

‘This Church, verse 15, is reminded 
of the indifference which tt shews to 
the important concerns of the soul, 
and is threatened with severe judgy- 
ments for this crime. “ / know thy 
works, that thou art neither cold noi 
hot; 1 would thou wert cold or hot: 
so then, because thou art lukewarm, 
and neither cold nor hot, ¢ rill spue 
thee out of my mouth.” We here see 
that the Almighty declares his utter 
detestation of the conduct ot the Lao- 
diceans, and even aftirms, that he 
should have been better pleased, had 
they livedin an open state of wicked- 
ness. ‘The reason of this declaration 
is obvious: for they, who are not 
zealous followers of Christ, cannot be 
called the true servants of God, and 
cannot be partakers of the blessings 
of heaven, though they may abstain 
from the commission of gross sts, 
‘Thus they bring a disgrace on Chris- 
tianity by the unconcern which they 
shew for that religion, of which they 
profess tothink so highly; while they 


do not by their lives give proofs of 


that real conversion, without which 
the Almighiy cannot receive them in- 
to the number of his children. Bat 
even such characters as these are as- 
sured that God is not willing that they 
should perish, but anxious, on the 
contrary, that they should become 
sincere penitents, and thus avoid the 
terrible punishments which had been 
denounced against them in the pre- 
ceding verses. 

Bad as was the state of the Church 
of Laodicea, Iam sorry to observe, 
that many who, in these times, pro- 
fess a stedfast belief in Christ, (for I 
speak not of those who are utterly un- 
concerned about religion,) seem to 
approach too near to the same miser- 
ile condition. Although the opinions 
which they hold are truly orthodox, 
and their lives outwardly irreproacha- 
ble, yet the affairs of this life are un- 
dertaken with more earnestness, and 
prosecuted with greater vigour, than 
those concerns on which the eternal 
wellare of the soul depends. When 
engaged in the exercises of devotion, 
in offering up prayers to the all-wise 


‘disposer of human events, and an 


praising and adoring the divine good- 
ness, how dull and lifeless and uncon- 
cerned do they appear! Lut behold 


{Aucust, 
them engaged in any pursuit which is 
congenial to their taste, and satise 
faction will be apparent in their coun 
fenances, their actions, their expres 
sions. How animated, for instance, are 
they in conversing with friends whom 
they love! [ow manifest is the gra- 
tiftcation which they receive in a con- 
vivial party! With what painful 
solicitude, and undeviating applica- 
tion, do they pursue any scheme 
which they may have formed for ac- 
quiring distinction or increasing their 
property! Now, Sir, what reason 
can be assigned tor their unconcern in 


religion, unless it be that the affairs of 


the world to come inspire them with 
less real delight, than the transitory 
pleasures and amusements and_ busi- 
ness of this lifer Lreally fear that no 
other can be produced, which any 
reasonable man would dcem satistac- 
lory. 

But let me not be misunderstood. J 
am not of that fervid turn of mind, 
which regards ‘ bodily agitations” as 
ii proof of genuine conversion. No, 
Sir, these I hold to be either a gross 
imposture, or else a proof of the 
“* supernatural agency”? ot the prince 
of darkness. But there is a vast dif- 
ference between the extravagant ges- 
tures of fanatics, and the torpid cold- 
ness of modern Christians. ‘The con- 
duct 1 would recommend ‘is that which 
avoids both of these dangerous ex- 
tremes. My wish ts to see that fer- 
vency in prayer, that earnestness in 
thanksgiving, and that lively concern 
an all the exercises of devotion, whieh 
neither dies away into cold indiffer- 
ence, nor is wildly elevated into en- 
t!usiastic and unmeaning rapture. 

Since, then, the lukewarmness 
which prevailed among the Laodice- 
ans has evidently found a parailel in 
our own age and nation, the same 
carnest admonition, which was given 
to the former, may, wath propriety, 
be addressed to the members of the 
Church of England. And we may 
rest assured, that, if our repentance 
is sincere and abiding, we have the 
never-failing promise of our gracious 
God that he will accept and bless us. 

Permit me to subjom a few devo- 
tional reflections which arise naturally 
from the subject. 

When we consider the greatness 
and cnormity of our offences, and the 
unconcern which we manifest im im- 
Jloring the divine mercy, we cannot 
but be ashamed of our impurity, and 
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astonished at our insensibiity. Our 
sins are ol hemous a nature, that 
they call for the deepest sorrow and 
contrition. Yet we are unafiected by 
tiem. In the affairs of the present 
lite, and in the trifles which here en- 
gage our attention, we can shew the 
utmost earnestness, and our plea ure 
is demonstrated by a thousand «: 
but in the supremely inportant con- 
cerns of eternity, Our best serv: 
are dull and lifeless: our most earnest 
devotions are offered up with littie or 
no vigour. Give us grace, O graci- 
ous Lord, sincerely to repent of this 
conduct, and be pleased to strengthen 
our endeavours and resolutions of 
amendment by the bountcous aid of 
the Holy Ghost. Give our minds 
more just view of the weighty con- 
cerns of eternity, and impre: sus with 
a holy aweof thy presence. Give us 
vrace to hear and to obey the motions 
of thy Holy Spirit, and to open the 
door of our hearts to our mercitul ite- 
deemer. May we receive with joy 
O Lord, the glad tidings of thy ap- 
proach, and accept with unfeigned 
pieasure the promise that thou ‘wil it 
come in tous, and wilt sup with us.’ 
We make these requests, not confid- 
ing an ourse! ves, but in the powerful 
hiood of Jes us C hrist, W hich 1s able 
TO teas 1se us trom all sin 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
HE inclosed remarks ot! Archi bishop 
eighton on 1 Pet. i. 2. seem worthy 
of insertion in your work: of this 
nowever you will judge. 
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EN are not easily convinced and 
rsuaded of the dee ) stain of sin, and 
that no other laver can fetch tt out, 
ut the sprinkling of the blood of Je- 
‘us Christ. Some, that have moral 
resolutions of amendment, dislike at 
Cast gross sins, and purpose to avoud 
them; and it is to them cleanness 
nough to reform in those things: but 


e guiltiness they have contracted 
“ready, and how that shall be purg- 
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Archhishop Leighton on\ Pet. 7. 2. 
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ed,—how their natural pollution shal! 
be taken away. He not deceived in 
this: it is not a transient sigh or a 
light word or a wish of ‘God forgive 

mes” no, nor the highest eurrent 
repentance; nor that wi ich is the 


truest evidence of repentance. amend- 
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of tne pt irest renentance, unless they 
be sprinkled with 
pure: ail our washings without this 
are but the washings of the blacka- 
moor; it is labour in vain. Jer. ii. 
22. Jobix. 50, 31. There is none 
truly pureed by the bicod of Christ 
that doth not endeavour after purity 
of h eart and conversation - pu Vas 

is the bloo d ot CU! list DY which they 
are all fair, and there 1; no spot in 
them. Here | it 13 said, ‘‘ elect to obe- 
dience,” but because that obedien 

15 not pertet there must be a sprin- 
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10. Juery respecting the Nature of the Law of Christ’s Kingdom. 


vine law exists but what requires from 


its subject, perfect, 2% ¢. unsinning 
obedience; and since it is evident 
that such a law cannot be éo @ sinner a 
rule of lite®, it follows (if there ex- 
ists no mitigated law) thatall men, as 
sinners, must be etther condemned 
criminals, or lawless persons. My 
question, themelore, 1 Hlas our Lord 
and Saviour, as Medtator, no law ap- 
propriate to his Kingdom, to which 
his people are amenable, and which, 
“by the washing of regeneration and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost,” they 
are become capable of obeying ¢ 
lIVus. 


- ew 


Maitor of the Christian Observer. 


Per evil of which Narcissa complains, 
» your number for May, is one which 
mid before excited the attention of 
many of your correspondents. Very 
frequently have the violent and ungo- 
vernable tempers manifeste d by some 
protessors o religion been made the 
subjects of animadversion, and their 
inconsistency with the meck, lowly, 
and peaceable spirit of the Gospel 
been ably pointed out. The frequency 
of such complaints, however, only 
proves the wide extent of the evil: 
and indeed this is pretty apparent. 
No one who looks with any deagrce of 
attention upon the body of those w ho 
aspire to be thought religious, can 
deny that the majority v of its members 
are much more ta ken up with the spe- 
culative part of religion, than in bring- 
ng the ir tempers toa conformity with 
the standard of the Gospel, or aim- 
ig at that exalted degree of holiness 
which the Gospel requires. 

Now for an effect so generally pre- 
valent, there must be an adequate 
Cause 3 “ | J am afraid that this is to 
be found in the conduct of some po- 
pular celle bg The principal ob- 
icect of their fear seems to be self- 
richteousness, and theretore ther prin- 
cipal aim is to guard against it. For 
Li is purpose tne. are continually bring- 
ing forward the great doctrines of the 
Ci. aspel; and Won these they pcCrpe- 
tually enlarge alinost to the ulter CX- 
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clusion of practical topics. By this 
conduct, | fear, that they have, ina 
considerable degree, been at least ac- 
cessary to that decline in practical re- 
hieion which we niust acknowledge to 
have taken plane e. tlere I would not 
be misunderstood. Lam so far from 
wishing to exclude doctrinal subjects 
from the pu Ipat, that | think a cleat 
and lumimous d lisplay of them of the 

most indispensable importance. With- 
out it the heart will tor ever remain 
ubaflected and unchanged, and con- 
sequently there can be no radical re 

form in the character. Bat however 
essentially necessary the doctrines oi 
Christianity may be, they should by 
no means be dwelt upon to the exclu- 
sion ot ther topics. Would any so- 
ber builder content himself with only 
laying atoundation? Having finished 
this, will he not proceed to the super- 
structure? In like manner doctrines 
should be urged to their proper im- 
provement, and the practical lessons 
whic! i flow irom thein should be pro- 
perly cd: ‘duced, Scripture ts profita- 
ble, not only tor doctrine, but for re- 
proof, tor correction, and for instruc- 
tion in righteousness. But of these, 
doctrine seems the only one which by 
some is at all attended to. The great 
duties of self-examination, watchful- 


ness over our own hearts, jealousy of 


ourselves, &c. &c. are seldom made 
the prominent features of a sermon. 
Practical subjects are rarely brought 
forward, and when they are it is ot- 
ten e such a manner as prevents, in 
a great measure, their good eftect. It 
suc * atopic, for instance, as the de- 
pravity of the human heart i is made 
the subject of a discourse, it 1s gene- 


rally exemplified in the ‘conduct of 


those who live without God in the 
world; in the grosser evils which 
commonly prevail among mankind ; 

in the general prevalence of profliga- 
cy and. infidelity; and in the rejec- 
tion and hatred of the ( Gospel, with 
which the great bulk of the commu- 
nity are chareeable. ‘The deceitful- 
ness of the human heart lik CWISe, 
may sometimes be exemplified in the 
false hope s by which so many are led 
astray; 1 the confidence so Bencraiy 
re posed in good works; in the false 
opinion so prevalent of the goodness ot 
the heart: in the belief that God ts too 
merci to punish sing &c. &e. But 
the depravity and deceitlulness of the 
heart, as they are maniested ander a 
form: and piolession of rcligion, are 
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ceeldom adverted to. ‘Their effects in 
producing a marked repugnance to 
selfedenying exerion in Relieion, in 
inducing men to place their conti- 
dence in right notions, to lament ra- 
ther than to forsake sin, to substitute 
natural warmth of feeling lor religious 
iftecuions, and to choose rather to 
have the passions moved than the 
heart edified, are very bricfly, if at 
all noticed. And yet these are the 
evils of which their hearers are in the 
sreatest danger, and to which, conse- 
quently, the watchmen upon the walls 
ought to direct their chief attention. 
The e precepts of the Gospel also are 
not often pressed home upon the cou- 
science with the force and energy 
which they require. By some they 
are com} letely omitted, and by others 
seldom brought forward, and then 
not as the main subject of a sermon, 
but rather as supplementary to it; not 
as a main branch of the preacher’s 
work, but as something collateral and 
of inferior importance. If there are 
any who think it their duty to declare 
faithfully the whole counsel ot God, 
and not to omit any thing profital re 
totheir hearers; but whe zealously ex- 
hort them to let their light suine betore 
men, and to be traittal in good works; 
they are apt to be despised and pitie ed 
as le gal. 
The bad consequences flowing trom 
all this are evident. ‘The hearers ot 
sermons not being sufficiently warne 
f the dangers to which they are e 
posed, nor sufficiently stirred up to 
diligence and e xertion, verow Careless 
and lax in the ir walk andconversation. 
Phey are led to think that right doc- 
. sentiments are every thing in 
tcligion, and that, these once obtain- 
ed. sanctification mustiollow of course. 
They secm entirely to forget that the 
truth is often received in Werighteous- 
a and that we never can er 0 
‘know that we are intere 
be neh iS ow hich the Gospel i CONVEYs 
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Itwlave them. “ft anv man wil 


Saviour, “ let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross and follow ag 
We are to cut off a right hand, 

pluck out a right eve, yea, to hate our 


own ives also, or we cannot be his 
disciples gut to all this the sicthen 


of FOr cs Ine A | ri fa4his OF the pre ent 
day is little directed, 
from that moje of instruction, 
which [I have VCRIMUred 5 ¢ tht 
there results a course of conduct per- 
tectly analogous. Let any one look 
round upon professed Cliristians im 
general, and say what tokens he per- 
ceives among them of separation tror 
the present evil world. Is their’s the 
spirit an or temp ‘r ot those who tee} 
themselves strangers and piicrirm 
here; who are seeking a better cou: 
try that 1s an heavenly: and do thes 
actand live as t! 10S Cc Wi o have here no 


continuing city ? ihe ratfections 
chietivy set upon the ir heavenly imhe- 


ritance > Are they temperate in o 
things: Are they striving to ke 

under the body and to bring it} ons 
subjection? Are they emploved in 
repressing and subduing every impro- 
per temper? Andisit their aim to at- 
tain conjor mity to him who was 
meek and lowly in heart ; who when 
he was reviled, reviled not again; and 
who, when he suffered, threatened 
not? Is it their chief con cern to clo- 
rity him who has bo Mu ie them with 
his blood ? And a i 

endeavouring, by the consisten y of 
their lives with their professed belref, 
to recommend religion to ail around 


them, and toconvince 1s ce 
ealnsavers Let their conduct 2n- 
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tual pride, acerbity of temper, cove- 
tousness, censoriousness, conformity 
to ie world in dress, amusements, 
style of living, &ze. &c. Let them 
pot out the necessary and ce rtain 
fruits of the doctrines of the Gosp el, 
where received in the love of them, 
and declare that, when unaccompa- 
nied by such conduct, thev are only a 
savour of death unto death. Let them 
not so much shew how tar a man may 


20 n sin and yet be a saint, as how 
far he may 20 in profession aud yet 
be a sinner. J.et them not be so 


much emp loved j in searching out and 
dwelling upon the lowest attainments 
of grace, as in exhorting their hearers 
to press torward to the highest 
When this conduc Is gene ral Iv 
siliotans. we may wnat that amet 
ment will take place; and that hon 
disputing upon the 


ers, instead or | 
mysteries of religion, will turn their 


attention more to what it requires ot 


them. And finding how short the ir 
practice talls of the requisitions of the 
Gospel, they will aim to bring up 
their lives to its standard. By a 
course of lile, suited to their high 
profession, they wiil obviate the scan- 
dal and reproach which they have 
incurred, and convince the world that 
there 1s a reality in Religion. 


SERGIUS. 
~————— — 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tv your number for April last we 
were obliged by some judicious re- 
marks on the conduct of fnstrumental 
Musie in Religious Worship. 
will, it is to be yee have 
the end which your 
L. R. had in view. It appears to me 
however, that the subject of his ani- 
madversion is not exhausted; that 
there is much yet to be corrected in 
the management ot a point of sti! 
greater importance, [ mean the in- 
tellectual part of Christian Psalmody. 
On this topic, Mr. Editor, it is my 
intention to offer tO your readers a 
few observations, after F have noticed 


bhese 
attained 
corresponden t 


an omission, as it appears to me, in 
the Strictures of L. ik. ‘Ehis ventle- 
man,if we may forma en ym 
sue EXP ESsions which he las used, 
Is ‘fa person of great mu eal feeling,” 
and probabiv skill. Tience it) may 
have aiiscn that, in enumcrating the 


Observations on the Intellectual Part of Christian Psalmody. 





[ Aueust, 


abuses of the instrument, he has not 
touched upon that want of simplicity 
in the tunes which, to a less practised 
musician, would have been an obvious 
subject of censure. There are some 
tunes much admired, and therefore 
often sung in the Churches and Chapels 
of | ondon. and its neighbourhood, 
which require a more than ordinary 
flexibility and command of voice. 
These, though they shock not the ear 
of piety in like manner with that light 
fanciful music reprobated by your 
correspondent, nor can justly be class- 
ed with the ostentation of art con- 
demned by Hooker, are still a great 
impediment to the devotion of many 

Christians, who have the misfortune 
~ be less musical than they are pious. 
When a congregation is assembled 
for the purposes of prayer, praise, 
and instruction, the charity of the 
Gospel should he conspicuous in the 
very conduct of the worship. No in- 
dividual or class of individuals should 
be gratified to the prejudice of the 
multitude; nay, not even to the mul- 
titude should a concession be made, 
which might wnnecessarily exclude 
from an act of that worship any indi- 
vidual. Your friend B. T. has well 
applied the law of love to the diction 
requisite for intelligible preaching. 
Though he may appear somewhat to 
underrate the comprehension of the 
common people, yet I think his ob- 
fection to the frequent use of com- 
pound words 1s well-founded. Now, 
sir, [ have nearly the same objection, 
if your musical readers will allow the 
expression, to compound tunes; to 
tunes which either in one verse have 
such a variation of notes as cannot be 
produced by an ordinary voice, or 
which, though practicable in their se- 
parate verses, are altogether disheart- 
ening to some persons, when the va- 
riety of those verses begins to disco- 
ver itself. Lest there should be any 
obscurity in this remark 1 will be 
brief in observing, that an example 
of the simplicity and unit rmity which 
[would recommend, may be found 
In Plevel’s German vm n. 

But f have done with errors in the 
sound of sacred music, and praceed 
to those which are connected with 
the veuse. These apnear to me chietly 
to arise trom twoc AUSES, in some de- 
gree opposed to each other: the one 
an over-weening attachment to the 
non-essentials of our Liturgy: the 
other an extreme dread of all formality 
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in Religion, inclining men to suppose 
tliat the affections are, at any cost, to 
be excited, and that devotion 1s almost 
identical with rapture. 

Amonegstthe mistaken notions spring- 
ing from the first of these sources may 
be ranked a belie f, that such a trans- 
lation of the he of David as is 
most literal, 1s the best adapted to 
the worship of : Christian congrega- 
tion. ‘To sucha persuasion alone can 
we attribute the perpe tuation, In most 
parish Churches, of the two versions 
my common use. Of these the authors 
have, at least for their good, inten- 
tions, a claim to respect; especially 
when we compare the object of their 
industry with those of court-attend- 
ants and poets-laureat in subsequent 
times. But ere we pin our taste for 
what is poetic or evangelical to the 
performance of a Ste rnhold or a ‘Tate, 
we must forget that a Watts, a Dod- 
dridge, a Merrick, and aCowper have 
lived and laboured. ‘These sacred 
poets (for they merit the title) sought 

not to convince the Christian W or- 
shipper that he was singmg precisely 
whet David sang: their great ende: 

vour was to warm his heart with i 
piety with which David glowed, and 
to convert the typical language of the 
prophet into the tr jumphant expression 
of Christian faith. But, Sir, [have 
known a ptous Rector of a C country 
Parish thus to detend the cause of the 
obsolete versification. “* Ne modern 
Ch urchinan, ” said he, ** has made a 
complete version of the psalins. ‘To 
have a complete one, the retore, you 
must eithe r adhere LO Lirose already au- 
thorized, or be indebted to the works 
ot a Vissenter ; and this were, in my 
opinion, » break down the barrier 
Which every good son of the Church 
would mai intain between her worship 
and that of schismatics.” Not toe men- 
tion, Mr. Editor, many other imstances 
which this argument might be ad- 
duced to prove more than my trend 
the Rector would admit, T will only 
appeal to vou whether those prayers 
and collects whi h were com) posed by 
Catholics when the Romish Church 
was lithe less corrupt th an new, and 
which, at this h Our, adorn th . Bre !~ 
ary no le ss than the Con mon P yavel 
Book, Ou: ont hot, Ta a sunilar Feangi, 
tou be exp nved trom our Liturgy. 
Bui, Siv, the wise compilers of that 
Inuuitable system of de votion thou; lit 
lar otherwise, The ey held, that what- 
ever was intrinsically escellent, even 


in that form of worship, which they 
rejected as unscriptural, ought to be 
retained; and ata time when preju- 
dices must necessarily have been 
most violent, were actuated by the 
spirit of lin, who could rejoice that 
Christ was preached, though he was 
preac hed of contention. 

The second error to which JT shall 
call the attention of your readers is, 
the promiscuous sineing of the Psalnis 
of David. Who that has been im the 
habit of treque nung a Country Church 
does not know, that the fingers of the 
parish clerk are frequer itly more con- 
cerned than his understanding in the 
selection of the psalm? And can it 
be a matter of astonishment, that a 
congregation should be often uninte- 
rested in this part of the service, when 
we consider that many of these sacred 
songs were written in circumstances 
peculiar to their author; and that 
many more express g gratitude tor mer- 
cies vouchsated to Israe! asa people ? 
We read these psalms, it is true, with 
proft and with pleasure, because they 
are beautital examples of poetry aid 
devotion: but my objection lies a: vast 
their being made the vehicles of ado- 
raiton, or of prayer, tor the use of 
6 sons to whose condition they are 

happropriate. Fons W e}! Ww ould a 
minister consult the interests ot his 
flock, who should always cuide their 
devout aspirations ina fori adapted G 
to their teclings! flow might the so- 
lemnity of the baptismal, burial, or 
communion service be increased by 
the addition of an appropriate psalm! 
At least the precepts me uicated, either 
In the lessons, orin the sermon, mizht 
thus be entorced, and perhaps mvet- 
ted in some minds, when other nodes 
Of istruction ha {fille d. Li it be ob- 
jected, that it must be a sirvong Pura 


. 


porese winch would rendcr any of 


the Fs salmis applicable to some inte- 
resting parts of Christian Worship. I 
Hist allow the objec tion. Yeisucha 
paraphrase appears to me far trom 
being indefensible. On the contrary, 
Nir. “Editor, It 1s my OPINION that we 
cannot use the psalms tor a more ad- 
antaccous purpose, than to learn 
sheet would have been the languaez 
of David under the Christian dispe: 
sation, and to make that langua 
our Own, Such we know ts the me- 
thod which Loneinus recommends tor 
theattainment ot the ubhin: . * Would 
you write Ik ¢ Ho: ner, saysthis firaios 


critics, “magi 
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,» What is better, imagine that Llomer 
is to be the judge of your petorm- 


ance.” Is it apprehended that such 
an use of the psalms would depreci- 
ate them in common estimation‘ Let 
example testify. Our Saviour, when 
he gave his disciples aform of prayer, 
did not restrict them to the use of it. 

Phe Church continues through rever- 
ence and atfection to retain that 
prayer: nay, so careful is she to as- 
sert its pre-eminence, that she mserts 
it my each of her offices; yet im her 


Liturgy she has not confined herself 


to it, but has judiciously transfused 
its spirit Into her various forms of wor- 
ship. 

But, Mr. Editor, let it not be in- 
ferred, from what I have said, that ] 
am an advocate for the tadiscriminate 
introduction of hymns into our Church 
Service. ‘To this very circumstance 
I attribute many evils, against which 
wis my man “object to guard your 
readers. ‘The practice is dangerous, 
because it has no limit but the tallible, 
and often erroneous, judgment of an 
midividual. It moreover Opens a door 
for the admission of false doctrine. 
The sound creed, and upright inten- 
tions, of one clergyman, who selects 
a number of hymns for the use of his 
own Church, can afford no security 
against the cuthusiasm, or heterodoxy, 
of a neighbouring minister; and 
though the same objection may be 
thought valid against sermons, [ will 
venture to athrm, that false doc- 
trine comes im a less suspected and 
mae durable form, when introduced 
under the guise of sacred poetry, than 
when it is boldly uttered in the pulpit. 


Besides, this latitude in the case of 


preaching 3s piven of neces sity, for it 
would be impossible to preseribe what 
specific ser MONS should be delivered: 


but the choice of a collection of 


hymns need not necessarily be lett to 
the judgment of every leader of a 
congregation. 

Were it represented to our Bishops 
that an authorized collection ot sa- 
ered songs, more peculiarly applica- 
ble to Christian Wors ship lian even a 
free paraphrase of Pavid’s Psalms can 
be, would contribute to the edifica- 
tion of the Chui ‘ch, their sanction, [ 
trust, would not be withheld. A si 
milar re quest was m ade andc aye d 
with in the reign of Vhzabeth, as 
may be secn in her injuneuions to the 
cher vy aiven vA. 1). 1559. But tor 
want of an authorized collection, the 


practice of ‘singing* hymns to the 
praise of Almighty God” grew gpra- 
dually into disuse, and we can only 
hope for its general restoration by the 
adoption of this expedient. “Till this 
destreable event can take place, ma- 
ny errors are likely to continue in 
some Churches where hymns have 
been mtroduced. Some of these er- 
rors [ am willing to attribute to an 
extreme dread of formality m_ reli- 
gion, and an undue anxiety to stimu- 
late the affections. ‘The enumeration 
of them may not be without its use, to 
those persons who have already made 
collections of hymns; and it may be 
sill more useful to some who are 
about to make them. I shall there- 
fore venture to observe, in the first 
place, that the distinction does not 
seem to me to be sufhciently perceiv- 
ed between private and congrega- 
tional hymns. ‘There are many expres- 
sions of devotion which may be ut- 
tered, with great feeling of their im- 
port, in the closet of a man advanced 
In piety, and yet be very unsuitable 


toa mixed congregation ‘The hymn 
beginning 


** Jesu, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly,” 
rs of the description to which T allude. 
‘There are a few also ot the deeply pe- 
nitential kind which seem better 
adapted to private than to public use; 
though a doubt may exist, whether 
repentance can ever be expressed in 
poetry as well as in prose. In all 
cases it is adviseable, that the hymns 
used in public worship should be so 
general im their a oplic: ition, as 10 In- 
clude all those w he are serving God 
m truth, though they should not have 
attamed to the heights of religion. 
“ Babes in Christ” should be ted with 
milk and not with meat, because they 
are not able to bear it. 
Another fault, by no means un- 
common, 1s to be found in allegori- 
cal hymns. An allegory to be at 
all proper for public worship should 
be obvious to all; and to be obvi- 
ous to all, it must be sc riptural, A 
slight deviation from Scripture, whe- 
ther it be in the idea, or in the lan- 
guage, makes a material difference 
in the reception of such ahymn. How 
beautifully” 1S the allegory preserved 
in Mr. Addison’s version of the 23d 
psalm, ‘*‘The Lord my pasture shall 
* Sce Sparrow Collect. Art. Can, sto. 
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prepare, &c.” Itisunpleasant to give 
negative ex; im plc s, where there is a 
chance of their creating unnecessary 
dissatisfaction; but in the hope of il- 
lustrating what seems to me an error 
in judeme ‘nt, L will mention an in- 
tance. ‘hat fine allegor y in the 
jourteenth chapter of Isaiah, or the 
sumilar one in the fifteenth of St. John, 
is probably the foundation of an hymn 
which begins with these lines: 
‘« Saviour, visit thy plantation, 
Grant us, Lord, a gracious rain; 
All will come to desolation, 
Unless thou retura agai.” 


Some expressions that occur in the 
mie ‘quent verses, may be found in 
the fourth chapter of Solomon’ s Song; 

but as the allegory is not obvious sly 
scriptural throughout the hymn, I 
should have preferred the more accu- 
rate and poetical description of the 
same ideas given by Dr. Watts: 


Tord, tis a pleasant thing to stat id, 
In gardens planted by thine hand,” «ce, 


Ilere no person, who is at a!! con- 
versant with his Bible, can hesitate to 
adopt the expressions used; nor can 
any one be justly feartul lest th e friend 
whom he has brought to hear an 
instructive discourse, should be dis- 
custed, zz imine, with a composti- 
tion which he does not believe to be 
symphonious with Scripture. 

Nearly allied to this error, at least 
in the effect which it produces, is 
the use of very obscure expressions, 
even though they may be copied li- 
terally trom the Bible. If the s ame 
thought can be conveyed in plainer 
terms, which are either sc riptural, or 
not dissonant from Scripture, it mcy 
be as editying to those who un der- 
stand both modes of expression, and 
must be more so to those whe only 
understand the one. ‘There is a pe- 
dantry in religious, as well as in se- 
cular learning. The tormer is the 
most dangerous, because its bad con- 
sequences are not, as in the latter, 
confined to the person in whom it 1s 
exhibited; and it cannot, theretore, 
be too studiously avoided. But though 
obscurity is a great evil, it 1s not so 


preat an evil as the abeolute Want ot 


neaning, Which sometimes renders 
tne staging in Churehes an act of ir- 
reverence rather than of devotion. 
Lhe worship of the Scotch Kirk is in 


this respect very censurable. But to 
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come nearer home: what shall we 
think of the following verse copied 
from a hymn book, which is in use 
: many chapels throughout the king- 
GOW t 


** Soon as his love has rais’d me up, 
He mingles blessings in a CUD, 
And sweetly meets my ravyish’d taste ; 
Joyous, I now throw of my load, 
I cast my sins and care on Gad, 
And wine becomes a wing at last.” 


In collections made for the use of 
the Established Church, the same de- 
ficiency of sense 1s to be met with, 
though it never pe rhaps rans throuch 
a whole hymn. Two instances shall 
— e, taken from the same page ot 

uch a collection now before me. 

*¢ | bless the cross by which I live, 
Aiud curse the wisdom from beneath, 
That strives to rod me of ny death.” 


And again: 


*« Jesus, my true perfection be, 
And stevdlow up my soul in thee, 
The depths of love divine,” 


Vulgaritvy, or lowness of thought 
and of expression, proceeds some- 
times from want of taste in the con:- 
poser or compiler of hymns; some- 
times from a desire to accr mmodate 
his ideas to the conception of the 
common people, or to make the lan- 
guave of religion eratetul to them, by 
assimilating it with their own. {t is 
for a fault very similar to this that 
nurses are frequently dismissed by 
parents, who watch over the im- 
provement ¢ of — children 


itll ay ile 


take of | 4 we e has given Tise to 
that curious dialec at (not to cali it lan- 
guage), which 1s in use between the 
traders of the Chinese Empire an 
those of the Br ritish Settlements in th 
East Indies. The English held th 
sage opinion, th at their language 
would be nore easily acquired, if de- 
formed an d miu ulated, than if it were 
spoken i its native purity : the pupils 
improved upon the plan 


& i 


1 
ih 
ce 


I adot pted by 
their preceptors, and together they 
have tabricated a mode ot communi- 
cation which an honest Briton might 
well mistake tor Chi ese, though he 
who speaks it believes it to be Eng- 
lish. Now, Str, I contend that the 
mistake of these trattickers, or of the 
nurses, is not greater than that of 
those who look bap vulgarity as a 
cause of perspicuity. When the same 
ideas could oy Gevtmnd in terms 
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worthy of Religion, what defence 


can be set up for such lines as these? 


‘* Carve for thyself tn me, and make 
iy heart thy famb-like unage take ; 
Yea, slav me, Lord, and offer me 

A pure burnt gacritice to thee.” 


Or even for the following, which 
| was lately called upon to use in a 
Chapel where the Church Service 1s 
performed, 

*€ Jesus attend our feeble prayer, 

And for thyself our hearts prepare, 
Come in, our Lord, come in, 

Knock with the daamer ot thy word, 

Knock with thy pow’riul spirit, Lord ; 
Lord, break into each keart.” 

The last observation | shall make 
regards the familiarity of hymns. “Phis 
isa fault into which we cannot but 
wonder that pious people are betray- 
ed, when we consider that the ex- 
ample of the Aposidies and Evange- 
lists, nay, even of the beloved disci- 
ple who leaned on the bosom of his 
Lord, decidedly, though silently, con- 
demns their practice. The love of 
these holy men was deeply reveren- 
tial. ‘Tiicir language shews that they 
were anxious to exalt him who era- 
ciously condescended to call them 
brethren, andthat they were fearful to 
converse with him as thecr equal who 
thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God. To those who have inad - 
vertently fallen intoa dis regard of the 
reverence due to the Red comer of 
the World, who are viewing his glory 
only as it is displayed in humi hity an d 
love, not as it shines forth in the holi- 
Ness, a and power of an univer- 
sal judge, I would recommend a se- 
rious perusal of the New Testament 
with a view to this particular object. 
Let them too study our Liturgy. Let 


{ AucustT, 


thei contemplate in our Communion 
Service, especially in the concluding 
address to the only begotten Son of 
God, the utmost ardour of devotion 
tempered with the profo indest awe. 
When they have imbibed the spirit ot 
such writines, there will be no need 
to caution them against fondling epi- 
thets and colloquial invocations. ‘To 
exemplity such errors would be pain- 
ful; and as I have already given un- 
willingly some negative instances, | 
shall now cheertully pomt out a hymn 
which, though well known, Mr. Edi- 
tor, to many of your readers, may 
not, on that account, be the less use- 
tul as an example. ‘The subject * 
“The glory of ‘Gadi in the face of Jesu 
Christ.” Cor. 1. 4—6. 


Now to the Lord a noble song! 

Awake cach soul, awake cach tongue ! 
Hosanna to the eternal name; 

Ye saints! his boundless love proclaim, 
See, where it shines in Jesu’s fac 4 
The brightest nage of his grace 

God,in the person of his Son, 

Has all his mightiest works outdone. 
The spacious earth, the spreading flood, 
Proclaim their wise and powerful God ; 
Aud his rich glories from afar 

scam forth in every rolling star. 

Sut in that face a glory shines, 

Beyond the blaze of earthly mines 
Those looks, unveil’d to angel eyes, 
Surpass the lustre of the skies, 
Salvation ! ’tis a charming theme: 
Our hearts rejoice at Jesu’s name. 
Ye angels! dwell upon the sound ; 


Ye heavens! reflect it to the ground, 


Oh! may we hve to see that place, 
Where he unveils his glorious face ; 
Where all his triumphs they hebold, 
And sing his praise to harps of gold. 
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CLERICAL CHARACTERISTICS, 
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Most doctors, fond of some subservient art, 
Still make the whole depend upon a part: 
‘They talk of principles, bat notious prize, 
And ail to one lov’d folly sacrilice ! 


Lorenzo isa gent!eman of distinguish- 
ed talents, who has acquired a repu- 


table degree of celebrity, by his pro- 
gress in literature and natura il science 
but his knowledge is rather extensive 
than profound. He passed through 
the university w ith credit, both for 
industry and regularity of conduct; 

and had completed his education with 
an indeterminate view to one of the 


learned professions, when an incide nt 


comparatively unimportant directed 
his thoughits to the Church. Natura! 
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of asober disposition, he did not ven- 
ture to assume the sacred charac- 
ter without some preparatory enquiry 
concerning its nature and requisitions, 
and accordingly proceeded to pursue 
that enquiry with earnestness. A pe- 
rusal of Bishop Burner’s Discourse 
of the Pastoral Care compelled him 
however to pause, and reconsider his 
design. ‘The standard proposed by 
the Jaborious prelate, himself also the 
transcript of his precepts, so far Cx- 
ceeded the spiritual calculations of 
Lorenzo, that the conscious novice 
almost trembled at the idea of enter- 
ing upon a profession, the obligations 
of which wore so severe and re- 
sponsible an aspect. Meantime, the 
persuasion of friends, the unexpect- 
ed death of an incumbent who held 
a family living, and, above all, the 
pernicious interference of a clerical 
intimate, who depressed the standard 
of the above-mentioned apostolic trea- 
tise to the taste of the times, chiefly 
indeed by deriding the memory and 
labours of its author, were arguments 
indecisively resisted. ‘The irresolute 
candidate deserted the ground he had 
taken: compromised with the enemy: 
and, after a short imterval, solemnly 
declared, fn the presence of God, 
that he trusted he was tnwardly mov- 
ed by the Holy Ghost to dedicate him- 
self to the service of the sanctuary. 

Had Lorenzo, when his conscience 
was awakened by the affectionate 
monitions o: Burnet, either enticly 
relinquished his project, or endea- 
voured to elevate and spiritualize his 
soul, by fervent supplication for the 
divine guidance and protection, how 
exalted might have been his ciarac- 
ter! But conviction was chilled and 
exanimated in its infancy. !!c par- 
leyed with temptation, till the tempt- 
er seduced and vanquished him. 

It was professediy his first inten- 
tion, on faking possession of his pre- 
ferment, to fulfil with care and per- 
severanee the duties of a parochial 


minister. The awtul ceremonial of 


the ordination, the promises made to 
his diocesan, and the study of certain 
practical works, which had long slept 
undisturbed in a dark closet of bis ja- 
ther’s mansion, contributed to impress 
his mind with a highense of the dig- 
bity and importance of the clerical 
Character. His situation too was no- 
Vel, and afforded but tew temptations 
{0 a man of temperate and douesiic 
Cukist. Oxsexy, No. +H. 


habits. But a calm generally precedes 
a hurricane. 

{t happened within less than two 
years after his ordination, that Lo- 
RENzO, In the course of his reading, 
which at that time was generally con- 
fined to scientific theology, met with 
a volume of polemics; and by this oc- 
currence, unfortunate both for him- 
sclf and the people committed to his 
Charge, he became too soon absorbed in 
the study of points that bore but a re- 
mote relation to the plain duties of one 
who was pledged, not to wander into 
the labyrimth of controversy, but to 
watch for souls as one who must give 
account. He had not learned to esti- 
mate a subject’s relative importance, 
and consequently his whole body of 
divinity speedily shrunk into one of 
its members. 

Certainly, every topic of the Gos- 
pel invites and requires investigation; 
but in this, as in atl other systems, 
some parts are of secondary and sub- 
ordinate consideration. Lorenzo was 
perfectly right in examining the more 
metaphysical points of theology, but 
the mischief was, that while his un- 
derstanding was baffled by the intri- 
cacies connected with his favourite 
subjects, he was utterly neglecting the 
simple essentials of religion, the flock 
also demanding instruction and sup- 
port, and actually perishing tor lack 
of knowledge. I do not complain, 
that Lorenzo totally disregarded the 
integral verities of the Gospel, but 
that his system wanted symmetry. It 
was composed of misplaced and dis- 
proportionate features. In the circle 
of his opinions, that became the cen- 
tral point, which in reality bordered 
upon the circumference. Fle studied 
a iew points to the neglect or exclu- 
sion of the rest; and when chased 
trom his baunts, the disputant shrivel- 
led into the superficial dabbler. 

LoRiENZzO was a strenuous advocate 
for the apostolical origin of episcopa- 
cy; but while he eagerly availed him- 
self of the support derived to his sen- 
timents trom the works of Hooker and 
Hatt, he offered but a limited assent 
to their doctrinal tenets, and ill relish. 
ed their incidental descriptions of the 
purity of the Christian character. With 
these immortal men he could confute 
the Separatist; but when trom .the 
threshold of the Christian Temple 
they entered within its inmost recesses, 
to hold celestial converse ° 
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who filled the place with his presene 
he line ‘red without - a 
the columns of the 
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ed familiarity wath the 
‘ous Call: 


info the [lolly of 
he could tr Liyipot rntts 
Liat shun 
author of the § and though 
he gloried in the defender of the na- 
tional Church, he almost « 
with Gisson * in 


prachCaropmion 


oncarred 
pronouncing the 
ol the very same di- 


vine ree reveries of an ascetic. Neither 
did the writers on ¢éhe evidences ob- 
tain a les bh partic ul sage Let the pro- 
found Borier supply an tastanee. Lo- 
RENZO Wall ine kd the unbehever 
With arguments ealnered lrom. the 


Anilosy; but 
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SOUTCeE De 


when from the same 


Seal - ! 
probation and = moral 


tet? 
discipine, be 
hever i ] 


tboured to realize this truth 
nor enibraced it 
action. 


his own conduet, 
as 2 principle of 

LOkENZO’S Code of doctrine 1s a Svs- 
tem of sterile orthodoxy; and the as- 
seni he gives to the Gospel may be 
termed rather an intellectual appre- 
hension of its divine authority, than a 
heart-felt persuasion of its reality and 
eternalimportance. By his estimate, 
the spire of religion is evaporated, 
and there remains an insipid earthy 
residuum. Elis view of Christianity 
cannot mdeed be reprobated as here- 
tical: but it is defective ait ineflici- 
ent. He defends no glaring false- 
hood: but we mark and deplore the 
depression of truth. While, tor ex- 
ainpe : he Pe TIC Tall yacknow le dees the 
lapsed state of mankind, and the pre- 
valence of moral evil, he considers 
them only at a distance. He shuns 
detail and individuality : he scareely 
views men as orizinally and actually 
Sinn Ts Or § ‘cricate s the manner 
i whieh she WO oe let th in wicked- 
NESS. [lis inadequate 
traty ts js coliarly CV r len H 
ly 
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. LORENZO 
resembles that ohysicaan whe would 
enter a lazar-! hou c, not to prescribe 
an ae remed but to deliver an 
eloquent declamation on the excellen- 
cy of medical science; ana having 
done tois, disappear, fot here the 
parallel COUsCS. Loni AS, hitle 


pects, that Avuself wy Common. with 
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piritually distempered., 
y reparded the symptoms, 
and the antido'e is unknown, and of 
course neglected. They that are whole 
have no need of the physician! Ant 
there are diseases which undermine 
the constitution by unperceived 
silent Operations. 


Pathe new 


Lorenzo’s present situation 1s one of 
ercal re Hie ha 
of twelve hundred parislioncrs, and 
among these he has re for many 
years. If the thinking reader should 
enquire, what success has alttence 
his mimistry, he may anticipate a re- 
ply. I am very far trom thinking, 
that the spiritual state of a parish ai- 
fords an unerring critcrion of its m1- 
nister’s character and 
bits; since in the moral, as 
tural world, some 
stubborn, and for 
cety culture, m 


perseverance. 
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orotessponal ha- 
in the na- 
soils are peculiarly 
a season seem to 
spite of labour and 
But at the same time, 
Hf a faithful minister cannot succeed 
in reforming his people, Gisappoint- 
ment is no argument tor despair, and 
still! less for indolence or desertion, 
Let him deliver bis own soul! The 
de} jlorable state of relig s10n in Lorene 
i parish appears to result, not from 
the pasiors positive offen ces, but 
from his zmatiention. ‘There does not 
exist any pastoral relation between 
the she; phere 1 and the flock. Ite 
knows the farmers chiefly. as p< 
of tithe; ¢ and they know Adm as a 
man of pounds, shillings, and pei Ice. 
He is familiar with the poor as appli- 
cants for parochial charities, and thes 
regard him as the steward, and occa- 
sional distributor of doles. ‘Thus the 
spiritual character 1s almost © bhterat- 
ed. Instruction 1 is confined to the frst 
day of the week, and tothe Church 
The sick are visited by the curate, 
Ww ho also professes to SUDE!} inte na the 
Sunday School. Public worship is tn- 
deed performed with decorum ; but 
those of the paris hroners who come to 
Church are wnconstant in their. at- 
tendance; and their behavic 
both prayers and sermon by 
languid form ality. 
avoid seeming these things: 
unhappily he atrial their ¢ 
the people’s mattention, an 
suspects, Or dates io suspect, 
Jie complains that they are no bette! 
for What they hear; and that drunk 
ards, thieves, and swearers, are still 
intemperate, dishonest, and profane 
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whom he should gather to the Church: 
and the natives of a Protestant coun- 
try benighted in worse than Popish 
ignorance are the proper subjects of 
his instruction, 

Loxenzo broods over remote and 
contingent danger: and he does this 
with a foresight connected with no 
self-denial; for his precautions to 
avert the dreaded evil never carry 
him beyond his library table, and the 
writers who furnish materials for his 
Preservatives. We is a sad plagiary ; 
but the inacquaintance of his patrons 
with original works secures him from 
detection, while their applause forti- 
fies his prejudic es; and the deluded 
polemic rests satisfied with the com- 
mendation of his partizans, without 
enquiring whether his professed ob- 
ject be obtained in the conviction of 
his opponents. But he writes, not so 
much to convince, as toirritate! 

Did Lorenzo’s vicinity swarm with 
heretics, an attempt to save his own 
flock from contagion would more thaa 
justify him in resorting to the press, 
as an auxiliary to the pulpit. But his 
writings are composed tor the public 
at large, or that portion of the public 
which can admire balanced periods, 
and unravel involved argument; and 
their size, paper, and typographical 
excellence by no means conciliate the 
purse. 

Let Lorenzo first evangelize his 
own parish; and when sticcess has 
crowned ¢his enterprize, he may 
have more leisure to reform the world. 
His schemes of reformation too much 
resemble the visionary and fruiiless 
benevolence of modern philosophists; 
** whose humanity is at 'the horizon, 
and like the horizon | it always flies be- 
fore them.” ‘To convert those whose 
Opmions we mistake, or to combat 
errors that have no existence, isa su- 
perfluous and unproductive toil; but 
to reclaim the wanderers at home ts 
an anaes and indispensah le daty. 
This, however, ts regarded by Lo- 
RENZO in the light of an ungratctul 
and plebetan employinent. ‘The truth 
is, that the noiseless labours of a pa- 
rish priest ofler no laure to ambition, 
nor open a path to publicity. Lo- 


RENZO forgets that the ministers of 


Clirist are compared in the Scripture 
to shenherds, stewards, ambassadors, 
watchmen, builders, labourers, and 
soldier . importing. that their office 
requires tender solicittude for the souls 
of men, careful distribution, zeal for 
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their prince’s honour, vigilance, abi- 
lity to edify, and, final lly, courage and 
perseverance, He does not habitual- 
ly recollect, that prosperity can only 
result from exertion; and that the re- 
ward annexed to a faithful discharge 
of the pastoral office is remote, how. 
ever imealculable in value, or eternal 
in duration, 

It may be asked, Is not truth to be 
deiended: is not error to be resisted ¢ 
Certainly. But what if Lorenzo’s 


treatises remind us of the reverse of 


tiese enquiries! It is no necessary 
consequence, that because he writes 
he writes for the sake of truth. The 
spirit of controversy is inimical to the 
purity of truth; and sound reasoning, 
at the ee of a discussion, 
has, in mdny instances, degenerated 
into fier y debate, ang sdiedenue e perso- 
nality. A writer may begin by sup- 
porting what he judges to be truth, 
hutit his opinion ; be questioned, and 
he replies in their defence, he may 
easily learn to desert his first object, 
and defend himself. ‘That sound duc- 
trine should be asserted, and heresy 
opposed, will be denied by none w! 
admit the canonical authority of St. 
Peter’s Epistles. While, however, the 
Apostle saith, “Be ready always to 
eive an answer, &c.” he adds, by 
way of euarding the precept from 
abuse, ‘wth meckness and fear’ A 
readiness to stickle for our own dog- 
Mas wilh asperity and h astiness is ut- 
teriy adverse to this a} ostolic injuncs 
tion, which expressly requires mild- 
ness and consideration. Were Lo- 
renzo immured in a college his duties 
might assume another character; but 
if he has ch osen a situation that de- 


yands personal acti ity thie Gules of 


that situation c: i tor | s first aitent ou. 
A parish priest is sent, ot to | 

brary, bat to his pe ople. “And though 
no Christian of sound mind will un- 
dervalue human learning, he will yet 


never over-rete i nor commend if 
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God i the critic and disputant. 

A radical error in Loxenzo’s moral 
computations arises from a delective 
conception of the term responszbel 
Hle possesses talent, information, ad- 
dress. How are these employed! 
‘They chiefly mimister to his own .12- 
Gifications, and however he miu 
startle at the imputation of selisiness 
he certainly disregards that practical 


aphorism, none of us liveth to himscl 
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If he imagine that an endeavour to 
counteract certain popular mistakes 
exonerates him from the charge of 
selfishness, he is deluded by a mere 
sophism, unless he can prove that a 
pure i ‘card tor the interests 1 reli- 
sion is the motive. It ts obsers rable, 
that his readiness to give an answe 
refers, not to the hope that ws in him, 
but to the opinions “ hich he e: pouses. 
Controversy has an obvious tende 
cy to sour the temper, and warp t! 
understanding; and its deleterious © 
fects are evident in the character of 
Lorenzo. But as the Knight of La 
Manc ha was sane upon all subjects 
except chivalry, so the Knight of Lo- 
gomachy (one of the most fruittul pro- 
vinces in the vast empire of Polemics) 
can discourse as a scnolar and plilo- 
sopher, and even as a reasoner, un- 
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ferent emotion to see a Christian di- 
viné renounce something of more 
consequence than the rules of Aristoe 
tie, —tiec primary graces of humility 
and love; and to renounce these 
merely to gratity an angry passion! 

I conclude the paper w ith transcrib- 
ing a resolution referring to the pasto- 
ral office, which was tormed by Bi- 
sHop Beveridize at the age of three 
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as that of the Fox at the point of 
death, in Gav’s Fables, a few lines 
of which may be aptly accommodat- 
ed to his case : 


Prethren, from evil ways depart, 
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AV Dy are these bleeding phi asants there ? 
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My reason for this opinion is, that 
1s mode of arguing seems to me, to 
hear the appearance of an hasty vm- 
presston. Lshould be very sorry to ex- 
press myself disrespecttully, — b at | 
iyiuist add, that the case of those who 
would tollow the Sports of the field is 
noi properly stated, and the only ar- 
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Of »orocuring tnuem were conducive 
the health of those superior beings, 
J know no blame that would attach 
to the angelic host - thou }) to be sure 
it would be a very awkward predica- 
ment to caich at a cherry, and find 
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analogy is as just in one case as In 
the other: it ts absurd to think of 
adneeds so amusing themselves, but 
surely not of men. ‘The nest thing 
to which I object, is the extreme un- 
fairness of his statement. Is it neces- 

y that every one, who shoots or 
hunts, must go merely to butcher as 
many creatures as possible, and make 
that bis aim and boast? If S.F.N. 
has done so, he has reason to con- 
demn himself; but this has no more 
to (o with the simple tact of shooung 
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or HUnung, as to their ness or 
tnlawtulness, than tie debauchery of 
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tics of opinion which already prevail 
among you. Private Christians being 
allowed by you to iaterpret * Se rip- 
ture for themselves, may, by the e aid 
of this licence, make the Bible Wee 
whatever language they please. A- 
mong us Catholics, howe ver, there } 
not the same dange r. For my own 
part, | am a remarkable friend te the 
plan of sptritualizing, since I consi- 
der it as highly favourable to the true 
Catholic Church; and | write to in- 
form you, that 1 recently preached a 
sermon, with great success, to a vers 
crowded audience, taking tor ny text 
that very parable of the Good Sama- 
ritan which, both in one of your Mo- 
dern Characters, and in a recent pa- 
per, you declare to be not fairly 
susceptible of this kind of exposi- 
tion. 

In order fully to shew you the ad- 
vantage which we Catholics are able 


to derive from this happy system of 


interpretation, I will trouble you with 
a brief summary of my sermon; and 
To am much mistaken if my mode, 
both of maintaining the parallel, and 
of hurry ing through certain difficulties 
Which always obstruct the progress 
even of the most ingenious interpre- 
ter, Is not superior “to that which is 
in common use among your Protestant 
party. 

The Parable of the Good Saimaritan, 
as | informed my audience, is intend- 
ed to teach some of the mostbimpor- 
tant truths of the whole Bible. It 
was delivered in order to confirm us 
in the Catholic faith, and to over- 
throw the cause of all our heretical 
adversaries. Let us proceed to the 
explanation of it. 

‘4 certain man went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, and tell among 
thieves.” Some of our antagonists 
tenoranuly aflirm, that this ceréacn nian 
represents the whole race of .Adam, 
or human nature. But though the 
term, ‘fa certain man,” is a general, 
it is evidently a somewhat limited, 
CX Pression, It sigmiies not all man- 
kind, but that part of it . ut which 
the Scripture chiefly concerns itseil, | 
mean the great Catholic he BD 
Church. ‘This certain man, “™ tie 
Church,” is said to have fallen amoug 
thieves; and who are they? Unques- 
tionably the thieves among whom the 
Church has way so unhappy as to 
fall, have been eather, Calvin, and 
those other heretics, who have taken 
parte wil them. kor coes not the 


5 
Seripture, in another place, declare 
them to be thieves ? Christ ts said to 
be the door, and St. Peter, as you 
well know, was his successor; and 
all who e nier not in through the ¢ coor, 
that 3S, through the door of Christ and 
of St. Py ler, are ¢/ ew es and robbers. 
The iwc amone whom the Chureh 
fell, are said to have lapenrcite him. 
And did not Father and Calvin, and 
all the other band of heretics, literal- 
ly strip, or endeavour to strip, the 
Pope of hi is dignity, the general coun- 
cils of their authority, and the very 
Charches of all their images and or- 
Daments. 

They “ left him,” it is then said, 
“half “l ad.’ With what difhe ulty 
do the Protestants interpret this ex- 
pression! It nevertheless contains a 
propheey y which has been remarkably 
fulfilled; for was not the half of Christ- 
endom separated from the Pope by 
these thiev es and robbers; and is not 
the part which is thus severed be- 
come dead? 1 mean dead, so far as 
respects spiritual life and all Church 
privileges. 

We next read, thata certain Priest 
and Levite happe ned to pass tliat way. 
The Priest and Levite mean, as i 
conceive, those two great orders in 
the Catholic Church, the Franciscans 
and the Dominicans; or the two ex- 
pressions may typity the monastic and 
secular clergy, neither of whom were 
able to recover the fallen Church, 
Who then is the Good Samaritan? 
Unquestionably, this is the Pope, 

Whom, on account of his lg 
we most properly term his holiness. 
W lihout } his friendly aid the Church 
would have rem rained in its oa and 
fallen state. fie itis who poured in 
its wounds the oi/ and wine, of which 
we next read, and who administers 
the same oil and \ ine unto this day $ 
for does not the o il w nich we now use 
in extreme unction derive its efficacy 


from him? And does not the tact of 


the miraculous conversion of the 
bioed, which takes place. im the Sa- 
crament, rest on the infal ible testi- 
mony of the same holy Ponutit “The 
Good Samaritan is spoken of as riding 
Cn an ass, Wonde arful coincidence! 
The Pope, as you know, rides once 
a year in procession, ON al ass, In 
proof of his humility. How abun- 
dantly does this allusion to ibe ass con- 
firm the point that the Good Saman- 
tan is the Pope! 


but, further, the Good Samaritan 
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cives fvo-pence to him who had fallen 
among thieves Now the Pope, as 
you well know, bestows not only 
pence, Lut shillings and pounds, upon 
the Church; for he ts the source of 
all the revenue which it receives. 
The words évo-pence are used in allu- 
sion to that tax which has been deno- 
minated Peter-pence, a tax most cha- 
ritablyand heh netic alg applied, though 
much c omplaine dof by the heretics. 
Take notice, that the Good Samati- 
tan, that is to say, the Pope, promises 
to enlarve the gift to him who had 
fullen among thieves, if it should 
prove necessary to do so at some fu- 
ture period; for he says, ‘f whatso- 
ever thou spendest more [ will repay 
thee.” How clearly are we thus con- 
ducted to one of the great practical 
conclusions which I would draw from 
this parable, namely, that all future 
taxes which, In consequence of the 
increased expences of the Church, hts 
Holiness may sce fit to Mpose Upon 
his children, ought to be furnis Hed 
with cheerfulness and alacrity; since 
they will unquestionably be ex; dey a 
{11 "hintheris the interests of the 
‘hurch, in delivermme her from the 
enemies among > whom she has fallen, 
and in restor: ing her to health and 
comtort, as well as to splendor and 
dignity. 

“Gothen,” savs the parable, ‘and 
do thou likewise.” Go, and after the 
manner of that Good Samaritan, the 
Pope, emplo. the good things of this 
lifes, with wich Providence has en- 
trusted you, forthe benent of the one 
truc Catholic Chureh. Have pity on 
hee i this day of ber atiliction and 
need. Let the bowels of your com- 
passion yearn over her, Say not that 
other objects demand your beunty. 
Pass not by on the other side. Give 
freely: @ive promptly: give, noi 
merely according to your necessary 
and ‘eee en duty ; - to do this is to 
give only as it were a sinic penny. 
Give besides as a work ot sue rero- 
gation. ‘Chen may you he said ex 
actly to resemble edi nod demeriian, 
ane to fahy ce your trro- pence. 

perceive, Nir. decit Oy, by a late 
monthly public: ation, that one of your 
Protestant expositors is charged wiih 
having used a@ most uncommon and 
uuWarranfable degree of licence, in 
WS manner of spiritualizing Solomon’s 
Song, and that the Editors of the pe- 
riod ‘al review, to which I allude, 
ost vehemently protest against this 
¢ Wikisr. Oosiav, No. 44. 


audacious,” and I believe they add, 
‘* profligate” manner of inter reting 
the sacred wrilings, I trust that my 
exposition cannot be deemed, by any 
sound Catholic, cither profligate or 
audacious; since it evidently has that 
practical use which I have always un- 
derstood to sanction any taneiful in- 
terpreiation, 
greater practical importance in our 
eyes than to promote the cause of the 
one true Catholic Church ; a Church, 
which, as we believe, whosoever 
leaves departs at his peril; and which, 


whosoever enters may rest assured of 


his becoming ent titled to every privi- 
lege of the Gospel. 
Jam, Sir, 
Your old friend and Correspondent, 
the Popish Priest of the old school, 
PETER OSLEARY. 


—~ ee ee 


“To admonish,” said a gentlen man, in 
a large company where | lately was 
present, “is the characteristic office 
oi friendship. IT never feel so lively 
a warmth of gratitude and affection 
towards an idividual as when he 
points out to me the faults which | 
havecommitted, and warns me against 
failings into which it seems probable 
that 1 may be ensnared.” 

Every person in the room echoed 

hese sentiments with eagerness, and 
a a -_— of voice, and 
nration of countenance, expressive of 
heartte:t approbation 

he ym be observed too,” said a 
lady of the e party, tern nating a long 
inter ee of silence, by which the cla- 
mour of apiause had been sUCCE ed- 
ed, ‘that the w elg ht otf ob! ligation 
due for friendly advice and reproof is 
in Many Casesy greatly i: increased by 
peculanties incidental to the situa- 
ion of the kind monitor and correc- 
tor. In every case, no Coubt, the 
kindness must be received, by a mind 
possessed of a particle of genuine 
tecling, with the stron gest emotions 
of sensibility: and nothing would 
give | me so much pain as to be supe 
posed capable of sayine a word that 
could depreciate the oblivation in any 
possib! e instance. But different peos 
ple are differently e¢:;cumstai iced, 
And accor ling to variations in many 
particulars which mig t be enumerat- 
ed, proceediiigs, similar in their na- 
ture, may wear a different appears 
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ance. ‘To enter intoa detail of the 
particulars in question might seem in- 
vidious. All that I mean to say 1s, 
that, in estimating the amount of our 
debt of thankfulness, they are inti- 
tled to be admitted into the computa- 
tion.” 

“You are perfectly correct, Ma- 
dam,” exclaimed a second lady: ‘‘ I 
completely agree with you. For my 
part, I think that every thing depends 
upon circumstances. Some persons 
have a right to offer their advice when 
they are so disposed. ‘These are the 
clergy, for example. They are at li- 
berty to lecture you as they think fit. 
{t is their business, and they are paid 
for it. And as they mean it for our 
good, we are much obliged to them 
for taking the trouble; particularly 
when they favour us with a little of 
their counsel in private. Other per- 
sons stand upon another footing.” 

‘* As to the gentlemen ot the gown,” 
cried a tall officer, ‘‘ they may lecture 
me as they choose from the pulpit. 
But if one of them were to honour me 
with his admonitions in a_ private 
apartment, I should take the liberty of 
civilly shewing him the shortest way 
to the door.” 

“It is provoking,” said an elderly 
man with a stern aspect, ‘‘ to observe 
that all the clergy, as soon as they 
mount the pulpit, fancy themselves 
intitled to the same privileges. A 
doctor of divinity with a bushy wig, 
or a reverend don of threescore and 
five, though he be not a doctor, may 
be suffered to speak what he pleases. 
But for a smooth-chinned puppy of 
twenty-eight to think that, because he 
is stuck out in a gown and band, and 
raised six feet above our heads, he 
may tutor his seniors, who have more 
knowledge of the world, aye, and 
perhaps, wore goodness too, in ‘their 
oer finger than he has in his whole 
body, is not to be endured.” 

“Indeed,” replied a smart female, 
‘*the impertinence of the young par- 
sons, and the arrogance of the old 
ones, are equally intolerable.” 

‘J am of opinion,” subjoined a la- 
dy,who sat opposite to the last speak- 
er, ‘‘ that we are under no obligation 
whatever to any clergyman for his 
lessons. He is paid for delivering 
them; and must do something to- 
wards earning his pay, if he would 
secure promotion, or if he would 
maintain any credit in society. He 
may be a very good sort of man, to 


» 
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be sure, as well as another. But as 
an instructor and reprover he may be 
left out of the argument.” 

“* Your remarks, Madam, are very 
just,” said a lady at her elbow. ‘‘And 
L am confident that laymen have still 
less right to interfere than clergymen. 
In justice, however, to my sex, | 
must fairly say, that I have often 
known married women, whose ad- 
vice has been of signal service to their 
husbands.” 

‘‘Besging pardon of all the good 
ladies here assembled,” replied a dash- 
ing young baronet, bowing with a 
self-complacent laugh; ‘‘if my spouse 
were to begin to throw away advice 
upon unworthy me, I should venture 
to recommend to her the inspection ot 
her nursery and her work bags.” 

** And I,” said a demure man ina 
corner, “ should instruct mine, from 
authority to which on all occasions | 
deter, that her business is to be sub- 
ject to her own husband in all things. 
A wife is not to instruct her hus- 
band, who is appointed her head: but 
to be thankful for admonition, and 
if need be, for reprehension, from 
him.” 

** As to the headship of husbands,” 

said a lady, who had not yet spoken, 
‘*f am not going to contest it. But 
I must beg leave to observe, that 
there are many reasons which shew 
that a husband is extremely unlikely 
to note the defects of his wite with 
fairness. He is proud of his authority 
over her; and, in consequence, ex- 
amines her with a prejudiced and 
censorious eye. It she happens to 
have any failings, he feels the incon- 
venience of them, and therefore mag- 
nifies them always to his imagination. 
He often finds it commodious to im- 
pute faults to her for the purpose of 
justifying himself. Nay, the very 
yarts of her conduct which offend 
um, may be designed by her to pro- 
mote his credit or advantage in some 
way of which he is not aware. Be- 
sides, he is bound to love her, and ot 
course not to tease her: and obtruded 
advice is always teasing. On ll 
these accounts, not to mention various 
others, he will do well to keep his 
counsel to himself. If a common ac- 
quaintance, indeed, should think it 
worth while to suggest to her some 
little matter which might be amended 
in her deportment, possibly she might 
be obliged to him.” 

“Tam very sorry, Madam,” ex- 
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claimed another in a tone of surprise 

“to hear those concluding words ful- 
low such admirable and convincing 
remarks. All that you have said of 
husyvands is indisputable. But what 
pretext can an acquaintance have tor 
intermeddiing with my affairs? I 
protest that 1f an acquaintance were 
to dictate to me, to intorm me that it 
becomes me to do this thing, and that 
it does not become me do the 
other; I should regard the interfer- 
ence as the height of presumption, 
and should be found, | hope, to re- 
sent it with proper spirit. I would 
as soon permit one of iy girls to set 
up for my instructress,’ 

‘For a child,” said an erect ma- 
tron, ‘f to have the audaci ity to instruct 
her parent would, in truth, be most 
monstrous. Kut how happy ought 
those daughters to consider them- 
selves, W hose mother cond fescends to 
impart to them, day by day, the re 
sult of her own experience, and the 
conclusions of her own wisdom !”’ 

“ T could open my mind a little on 
that subject,” said a young woman ot 
eichteen to her neighbour in a whis- 
per, which I overheard, “if my 
mamma were fast asleep, or gone 
home.” 

‘‘ Manner is every thing,” cried 
another female. ‘‘ If a person gave 
me tne best advice in a rough method, 
I should be certain that it proceeded 
trom malevolence.”’ 

And if it were given smoothly,’ 
int errupted her neighbour, ‘‘ I should 
be equ rally certain that the smoothness 
Was meant to disguise the 7 

ancied superiority.’ 

“How could L be satisf ted,” de- 
manded a gentleman, ‘‘it some prig 
were to have ane assurance to teil 
me of a fault, that he mi ight not have 
the very saine fault himself? 

‘* And it he had it not,” said his 
nearest companion, “ he might have 
some other.” 


Religion the only 


pride Of 





Source of Peace. AT9 


“ And any person,” pronounced a 
grave man, at the opposite extremity 
of the room, ‘‘ who pretends to take 
the mote out of my eye, before he 
has cast the beam out of his own, is 
a hypocrite.’ 

You will relieve me, Mr. Editor, 
from very oppressive anxiety, if you 
will have the kindn e3s to inform me, 
whether there be any circumstances 
in human lite under whi ich it may be 
lawful for one person to give counsel 


to another. 
M. (. 


ee — 


‘PEACE, BE STILL.” 
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Go, and the winds rebellious chain,” 
The Persian despot said. 

To speed the task, in vain, they fly, 

Still toar’d the wind, and still on high 
The billow curl’d its anzry head. 


Go, lash with 


Not so when once Judea’s wave 
Forgot herself, and dar’d tu rave 
In presénce of her God 
Unmov’d the world’s creat Saviour stood: 
“ Be sili,” he cried, the blushing flood 


Crouch'd 5! ppliant *neato rs Maker's 


v,, 
ae 
‘Tis thus, when o’er the wounded soul 
< y ’ , oc = nw ee od 1} 
he trouvled waves of sorrozr roil, 
Rae -ror.¢? would hush the storm: 
She bids her s/coes the tempest ride, 
* 
7 
B: ds' them command the furious tide 


The fields of bliss no more deform. 


Then Pleasure from some vantage ground 


4 3r< -) y , + + 
Scatters her ouly pertumes round, 


And Henour mounts the blasts ; 
Wealt = ts bast breeze would bin 
In cain: still deeper roars the w ng, 

Still wide the rei ie st wastes, 
But if Releg i hallo form 
‘¢ Move on the waters,” soon the storm 

y cumi > . 

Mute ts toe blast wh re i9kK 
And stiiithe wave us’d to ru 
And allis pegee and heay'n 
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ISO Review of the Lite and moral Lessons of Professor Gellert, 


reasoning, and addressed exclusively 
to the understanding, have frequent- 
ly a tendency to harden rather than 
to correct the heart, and leave us sa- 
tisticd with a barren assent of the 


judgment which has no mtluence on 


the practice. Modern writers) on 
Pihies too frequently rest contented 
with convince: ithe their readers, and 
take ne pains to persuade them to act 
agreeably to this conviction, 


“What a multitude of students,” says 
Gellert, * would come out of our eallewes 
and academies with hearts fall of noble 
sentiments, and with the purest morals, if 
Virtue Cousisted merely in the: knowledee 
of a system of morality, if pure morals 
Were vot rather to be produced by Tt. he 
sion, than by unaided reason, and did not 
still more depend on the operation of 
God's grace in our hearts to ehauge, than 
on the effects of education to Wu prove 
them.” (Vol IL p. 2 


'_>~e 


We are not therefore to expect in 
he ** Moral Lessons” of Gellert an 
exact system of ethics; refined specu- 
lations; nice and intricate discussions 
on diflicult cases of conscience: his 
object is to interest the heart and in- 
fluence the practice. He is particu- 
larly anxious to guard us against con- 
sideringany actions as virtuous, which, 
however consonant to a right rule, do 
not result from a right motive: he 
pursues and traces false principles of 
action through the various windings 
ot a selt-deceiving heart: he ana- 
lyses, In a discriminating and lively 
manner, different characters, and 
teaches us the right opinion which we 
ought totorm of them. But the ereat 
excellence of the work consists in 
his, that the reasoning is that of a 
mind well imbued with the doctrines 


and the morality of the sacred Scrip- 


tures. From this divine source are 
derived lis most MM pressive ex herta- 
rons: and, following this unerring 


. 
creat 


guide, he has, in general, raised the 
standard of morals to that which Christ 
established. We Cannot, however, 
discharge our ducy without expressing 
jur Opinion, that his arguments rest 
too mucthi on human reason; it 1s, in- 
deed, on reason ciilizghtened by reve 
lation; but why then does he not di- 
rectly appealto the authority ol Scrip 
tures) Why profess to derive his mo 
raiity from the principles of reason, 
aud yet labour to shew that the im- 
proved systems of morality, which 
modern tunes have produced, are to 
Me altributed to the heht of revela 
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tion? Ht, indeed, Gellert had pre. 
sented us with one of those meagre, 
lifeless, systems of ethies, which only 
serve lo prove thye weakness and 
blindness of unassisted reason, we 
should have noticed his work only to 
censure its but, though he appeals to 
the decisions of reason, if ts to the 
reason of a Christians; and upon this 
ground we commend the Lessons, 
though our praise would have been 
more unequivocal, had he more dis 
tinctly proposed revelation as the ba- 
sis of his system. : 
‘The object of the first lesson 1s. to 


deduce from reason the principles or 


moraliiv; and m this attempt, we 
think, that Gellert has not been more 
successful than his predecessors. — It 
is unnecessary for us to combat, as 
inseriptural, the suppesition of cers 
tain ‘*sceds of virtue,” of “ happy 
dispositions favourable to what 1s 
cood,” of “an imelimation toact well’ 
in the natural man: Gellert himself, 
In another passage, contends, — that 
“there exists m us a natural disposi 
tion to evil, which we bring with us 
at our birth,” and that “to get the 
better of this unhappy propensity, we 
must have recourse to’ supernatural 
streneth, and the imiunediate assist- 
ance of God.” (Vol. TH. p. 27.) 

ut Iet us examine his ‘ funda- 
mental law of morality.”~-“ Do trom 
obedience, and in the integrity of a 
heart well-disposcd towards its sove~ 
reien master, all that accords with the 
divine perfections, thy own true hap- 
piness, and the good of thy fellow- 
“reatures: abstain from every thing 
repugnant to these ends.” We fear 
that our conceptions of the attributes 
of the Deity are so impertect, so m- 
distinct, and of a nature so analog- 
caf, that we can derive from them 
but few conclusions tn the science ot 
ethics, beyond some obscure expec- 
tation of a future state of rewards and 
yunishments. And when the mora- 
list assigns asa rule of conduct an en- 
deavour to promote our own true 
happiness ana the good of our fellow- 
creatures, the question naturally re- 
turns upon him, few are we to accom- 
plish these ends? "Phe only answer 
which a Christian can give, Is, “* bY 
obeying the willof God as revealed Wi 
the sacred) Senptares.”” “Vill some 
case 1s pointed out in whieh these are 
not sufficient to guide our Conduct, 
we must adhere to our opinion, that 
iL isttanceessary to seek tor any othe: 
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rule of action. The precepts of Serip- 
ture, it struc, are delivered tn ge- 
neral terms ; it. is, theretore, the bust- 
ness of the moral philosopher to ex- 
tend and illustrate these precepts, to 

explain their application, to point out 
the various way’ in which. they are 
ce either in the poner Orin tne 
spirit: be is not called upon to dinco- 
ver new precepts, 

‘There are certain metaphorical ¢ 
pressions used in common rat oe 
which, though perhaps ith 26 Ciear- 
jy understood, are fu Be suffi fer) 
the mtercourse of eceiet wh 
plitlosophical treatise, ft th t- hou! Cl ty 
be used without a prover explanation 
of their import; and no rease 
should be built uoon therm. Woe do 
not think that Gellert has <aticient 
observed this caution in his second 
lesson, the faculties of the sou! a 
y yroper!  eviee’ Into those oF the 
under: ssmeadil and the wi! Such a 


fall uncer Ti ‘iiaad description, 


passions, are ynetu’ horicai ry term 
sar HT + ; . — - ‘ “ert 
the quanties of the he art ; and tne 


" . , = + sare “fie oa . 
,aIne kind « (>) CAPTEe ;* ion is S(3i71€ itl. , 


extended to the | powers of the ,CT- 


mtn . 


sLany dine Le 4 nen mg f Coura 4 4, Vv = 
" t s Bi t r’¢ 2 
atte ciions © in S Wy dil. SUE ye & > be 
Not ¢ 21 what princip'e E€ ive GAIstincetion, 
whic q Gelert atlemuts to e140 isn | 
ine sowing sendenc =. Cati » e ey - 
gine ‘our reason affords us a na- 


tural lig nt, wWwhicn rakes US PETCEIVs 
the existence of a civine law ” 


cerning virtue; moreover, our hearts 
possess a facuttv which enables us to 
teei what is just of unjust, & 

> Y 1 “a 

34.) Much iess are we inclined ta 
rdmit, that ©‘ this tacultv. this f z 
ot the heart, constitutes conscie 
Ibid.) ‘Lhat we are indued w a 
natural conscience, that there is 2 
“law written on our hearts,” is tre 


} . ee . © aidan tate nse ee we 
Ueciaration ot ai) bilsDIred a DOs* ~ e 
Dut this conscience, we are of Opi- 


nion, is the judgment of the under- 
‘standing, not the impulse of the will; 
tor our inclination is frequently in dt- 
rect Opposition to the dictates of con- 
scrence, Conscience is that facucty 
t the sou! by Wi ich it Gistinquis 2s 


between moral goo and evil: ike 
every other faculty it requires culti- 
vation; it is naturalty weak and ea- 
SY cor rupted 5 it will become torpid, 
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mand it nay be MmMpre wed by the stu- 
Gy of the Scriptures and the iniluence 


of divine grace: and, when thus ime 
proved, it will, in most cases, decide 
instantaneously. But its decisions are 
not, theretr rc, le: a decisions ryt 
the understanding, as Gellert would 
argue; for when tre Sd famitliar- 
ized witn a chain of fr AtOning, it 
will pass from one & 1 of it to the 
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482 Review of the Life and moral Lessons of Professor Gellert, 


farm us from whence we can derive that 
provating disposition, that feculty capa. 
ble of making as triumph over evil, and 
practise what we know to be good, Chris 
fran morality not only oblizes us to the 
outward practice of duty, bat imsists on 
the constant virtue of the heart, on the 
acquiescence of the soul to all the divine 
laws, and, above all, on the purity of our 
views andinclinations. Tt teaches us that, 
apparently good vetions, whatever contor- 
mity they may seem to have with the law, 
however advantageous their consequences 
may be, whatever difficulty or whatever 
honour may attend the exercise of them, 
do not deserve the name of virtue, 
ualess they proceed trom a predominant 
sentiment m our hearts of love and respeet 
towards God, and sincere offeetion for 
our fellow-creatures., It) embraces the 
whole extent of our dutics, so as not to 
authorize the heart in any one exception, 


Christian morality does not contine itself 


to the forbidding the 
erimes, but proposes to itself the entire 
extirpation ot every evil desire.” (Vol. Ul. 
p. 7981.) 

The virtues which philosophical 
and religious morality recommend are 
derived : trom a different source, and 
ditler ‘‘ in the degree of strength and 
clearness, and in the universality of the 
proots with which” they turnish “Sus.” 
Chev differ, lastly, in the motives by 
which they propose to lead us to vir- 
tue. Not only is a future state of re- 
wardsand punishments rendered more 
certain by Christianity; but a still 
higher motiv e is offered to him who 
believes in the redemption of the 
world by Jesus Christ. 

‘“* He who has,’ siys Gellert, “a lively 
faith, which is produced in us by the truths 
which are taught in Scripture, will be more 
strongly penetrated with love to God, than 
he who merely cons side rs him as Creator 
and Preserver of the Universe, by the 
light of reason, and consequently this love 
will more foreib!y lead him to the practice 
of virtue. To believe in and adore a Re- 
deemer, by whom all things in heaven and 
on earth were made; who is God and our 
only refuge, who became man for our 
sakes, taking on himself the punishment 
due to our BINS, and suffering the most 
crue! death for our salvation; who com- 
mands us to be virtuous, and forbids vice, 
and came ou earth not only to save us, but 
zien to sanetify up, so that we cannot have 
4 snare in bee grace and lis merits without 
sauchihestion: tobe truly persuaded of all 
tis, and not to feel desirous of obeyiig 
his commandments, would it not imply an 
meonce sable comtradictions “This sub 
bine motive is made use of in the Chris. 


han tuetality, not only a8 an encourage 


Bien? ta porseveranec it virtuc, butna the 


perpetration of 


| Aucusr,, 


very source of Viveuay from whenes it 
draws its eflienc (Vol. I]. p. #6, 47.) 

It is certs ‘ely somewhat singular 
that, impressed with these sentiments, 
(ye le rt should still “ propose to deduce ( 
our duties from reason,” even though 
he observes that he wall not forget 
that he is a Christian, and that he js 
addressing himself to Christians. Now 
that the brightness of the Gospel, as 
of the mreridjan sun, has illuminated 
the world, we are no longer at liber- 
ty to wander m the twilight of reason, 

jut we have already observed at sut- 
hoent length apon this subject. 

‘The object of the fifth c hapte ris to 
prove, that “virtue is the only true 
source of happiness.” Hf virtue cOn- 
sisted merely im the conformity of ot 
actions to a right rule of conduc 
self-approbation and the applause is 
the worid might sometimes Compen- 
sate for the sacrifices which we might 
make of oui inclination to our duty ; 
but it would perhaps be difiicult to 
shew that such would in éhis world be 
universally the case. Vout as virtue 
implies further a right disposition of 
the heart, a right mot/ve from which 
all our actions spring, it must neces- 
sarily be, from this consideration 
alone, the }*incipal source of our 
happiness, inasmuch as it implies a 
freedom trom the worst of tyrannies, 
the tyranny of our corrupt inclina- 
tions; of our turbulent passions; of the 
corroding anxieties which disturb our 
repose ; ‘of the world, its fashions, - 
bollies, ‘and its prejudices And} if'w 
further consider that this rule of et 
duct is the will of him ‘fin whom we 
live, and move, and have our being; 
this motive love to an infinitely bene- 
volent Creator, a crucified Redeem- 
er: if we reflect that such virtue is 
attended with peace of conscience, 
blessed with the ‘‘ spirit of ado, ation, 
whereby we cry, A ba, Father,” and 
encouraged by the promise of the 
world which now is, and of that 
which is to come: > truly then virtue 
is the only source of happiness. 

The following observations may 
tend to correct certain erroneous no- 
tions very prevalent in the present 
day. 

“'To do what is right and useful, not so 
much because it is right, but rather be- 
cause it agrees with our disposition, our 
habits acquired from education, estabhshed 
custom, and our Outward situation in ite, 
th ho wet Ol virtue with regard to our souls.” 

‘This possible to write divinely well on 
virtue, in order to aequive the reputation 
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waver Cis presumption to expect it, 
Ve do not torget that he professes to 
deduce duties of morality. from 
reason; and itas ¢herefore that we no- 
tice this tmestance of the deflect of fis 
plan. Reason, we ayprehend, only 
SHewW Ss that DIAVEF Way he at ceptable 
to God, and, at the same time, sue- 
gests many doubts on the subject: vee 
velation teaches us Chat it és requered 
by God. W hy then should we now 
bu: tld moraliy on mere human rea- 
son: 

The eighth fesson is admirably cals 
culated to guard voung minds against 
madging too hastily of others by first 
impressions or outward appearaices. 
Gellert analyses different characters, 
who appear to be what they are not ; 
strips them of all adventitious orna- 
ments: 
rank, or wealth, or learning: and exul- 
bits them am their native deformity or 
excellence. Bat we should beware 
of running tron an extreme of sim- 
Dicty to an 
suspicion. When Chrysanthus ts de- 
scribed as miserable amiust external 
splendor, let us not Imagine that hap- 
piness is to be found only in obscuri- 
tv and retirement. Happiness, that 
impertect happiness which alone is 
allotted to us in this w orld, is not con- 
fined either to the palace or to the 
cottage; it results not from outward 
circumstances; but is the exclusive 
portion of him who conserentiously 
discharges his duty, in whatever rank 
or station of lite he may have been 
placed by Divine Providence. More 
cares, perhaps, and greater anxic A 
attend those ot higher rank; but, 

hey faithtully perform the task re- 
quired ot rent those cares, that anx- 
keiv, are compensated by the con- 
“ JOUSNESS of more extended utility. 

) treating of authors, whose wiit- 
The are useful in a moral point of 
view, the professor has some judi Clous 
remarks upon the WOrKS Of the ancl- 
ent vhilosovhers. Tnesc we should 
ave Dewi) vlad LO transcribe had Our 
limits allowed us to cdoso,with a view 
ty correct tie error of some thinking 


oT ots, Wi Ms iustiv ab) ccung toad lio- 


~ 


an 


? 
dern system of ethics bull upon lie 
doctrine ot actonslionnt V, have ventur- 


ed torccommend as a substitute the 
Moras Ucaisnes OF ists Ade ront P Nol 
mernuil Us Lo discuss 
tiene mci ats Gi tLe weyers publications 
goecoure ndeg in toc tepmth lesson by 


re yt and th tlialis.alour: we alia, 


few of the Lite and moral Lessons of Prof 


'? = | . 
removes all the false glare of 


: i pe ms ~ 
inwarrantaoie excess af 


x Gellert. [Austr 


therctore, content ourselves with 
transcribing the following Wn pressive 
exportation: 


“ Pinally, my dear friends, give the 
highest plece iu your estimation to th 
Iloly Sey prures, that trensure of know. 
lodge and tiaths whieh alone can make us 
Wise, Sirtuous, and happy; that somree of 
frac eonfentuwent, aud oi the greatest con- 
and at the bour of death, 
Poiave taken pains to read whit the wisest 
iomest thy 


Nome bate tay date 


ancient philosoplers hive 
best thoueht coneemimg God, religion, and 
Virtue, as well as conecrumg man’s sove- 
Peis geod, and the means of acquiring 
trea quillity and peace of munds; but Tl can 
“be YOM OM WY Conscience, thot all their 
Wisdom, compared with the instructions 
contiamied in the Word ot God, 1s but a 
shedow and uneertamty; at most, agloomy 
Night; and most troquenthy, darkness, fol. 
Iv, superstition, and absurdity. What 
Hie plilosophy of our days, reetified on 
lose eupital poiots of doctrine, says most 
just and proper, is derived froin the doc- 
trines of the Holy Seriptures.—Let me 
here be allowed to wake an togenuous 
contession. T have lived fifty years, dur- 
ing which T have had many subjects of 
Joy; none of these have been more last- 
ing, More innocent, more satisfactory to 
ity heart, than those I have sought and 
tasted in following the counsels of religion, 
Whose mild restraints captivated my soul; 
this T attest to be truth on my conscience. 
I have lived fifty years, and T have expe- 
rienced many afflictions, but I never ob- 
tained more hghtin my perplexities, more 
comfort, more consvlation, more strength 
and courage in my troubles, than what I 
have derived trom religion: and this I at- 
test on my conscience,  T have lived fifty 
years, and have frequevtly found myself 
ou the borders of the grave, aid I have ex- 
perienced that noting, no, nothing can 
help us to triumph over the fears of death 
but the divine efficacy of religion in our 
sonts; that nothing is so powerful for 
rengthening it in those decisive moments, 
iy whiels sees itself, not without emo- 
tion, on the contines of eternity : and for 
calming us when our conscience rises up 
adzdinst us, nothing so cfficacious as faith 
in oar divine Suviour and Redecmer: TY at- 
test thisas to the presence of God. Oh! 
if the testunonuy of a friend, of a tutor, 
Can lave any weight with Vou : if mine, 
ny dear young frends, ean lave aby in- 
fluence over you, Whenever any presanip- 
tous roasoncr would set you agaist the 
doetrine of our Holy Seriptures ; or that 
the iifidel, not Knowing how to tranquil- 
fize his Own mind, undertakes to ext 
vuish im your's a belief, the holiness of 
which confounds hii: Oh) christian youth, 
let lita never find one amongst you who 
may dare to ck Sploe the most eveollent ol 
all bourse, and gouke it the subjget of 
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raillery ! The doctrine againet which they 
rail is, nevertheless, the Holy Word of 
God.” (p 419 247.) 

The third part of the Moral Lessons 
treats of the vanious duties which we 
owe to ourselves, to our fellow erea- 
tures, and to our Creator. ‘The pro- 
fessor’s plan is comprehensive, though 
the subordinate parts are not Uhrough- 
out minutely executed. Little, for 
example, is said on the importance of 
truth; nothing on the manner inwhich 
a promise 1s to be interpreted 5 nothing 
on the cases in which It ceases to be 
binding. But he has, on the other hand, 
enlarged the empire of morality, std 
considenng as duties » W hat are tre 
quently deemed mere ‘ly matters of pru- 
dence, and entorcing them as acts of 
( hedie ‘nce to God. ‘The care of our 
health, for examp! ¢, hi 
a duty, because it is the gift of God 
a source of happiness to our-clves 
anda means of Contributing more ex- 
tensively to the happines 
On the same principle he recommend: 
attention to decency In our outwar 
appearance; and on this subject and 


«“ 


that of health he gives many judiciou 
directions in lessons 11, 12,3 and j7 
Attention to health m 
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health as to make ourselves ridiculous, 
evlect our affairs, and consume 
our time in reading medical hooks, 
particularly called 


to me 


vhich we are not 
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of this lite.” (Vol. LE. p. 260. 
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as connected with the state of society 
in Which we live.” There ts, per- 
haps, no error m modern theories of 
morality more pre valent or more per- 
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be good nor upright without desiring 
and seekine” a £0 me reputation “ with 


ardour,” and thi a desire of pleas - 
ine wise and vir ti ous persons Is in it- 
elf laudable.” At the same time, 
trom a noble passage, which soon al- 
ter occurs, (Vol. Hl. p. 322) and 
which, but tor want of room we 
should have tran citbed, we are in- 


clined to consider these as unguarded 


expressions. la the same spirit of 


eenunre Christiamty, which dictated 

file pasrsale last reterred to, is the sen- 

timent, ‘Swe icht never to lorget, 

that our siahaed lew consists m re- 
ferring all to the glory of the author 
of our being,” (p. 340). ) 

In the i ieceinth lesson, Which com- 
menees the third volume, Gellert 
treats of those duties which relate 
to Lyng honours, and authority ;” 
making many uselul observations, as 
he proce ae 
our efforts to obtain these external 
advantages; and on the use te be made 
of them when acquired. 

In the sisteenta lesson he clearly 
and judiciously pomts out the import- 
ance of forming the understanding, 
the method to be adopted for im- 
proving it, and the view with which 
it ought to be cultivated. There are 
some who pursue science and litera- 
ture as an ultimate object ; some as 
the means of shining in society: the 
Christian views them only as mstru- 
ments to be cmployed in whe attain- 
ment of higher ends. 

“When,” says Gellert, * to satisfy 
n imimoderate desire of know- 
ledee, we shut ourselves up in our studies 


our taste ora 


Or Our lInboratortes, witli ut dome any 
thing allday, except reading and tuaking 
assiduously as agrecably, 
iit not spending an idle life, useless to 
society, and entirely devoted to pleasure, 
whatever stretch of undersianding it muy 
require 2? Chess also requires application ; 
but would it be reasonable to apply during 


observations as 


the whole of our lives to this game ? Surely 
every employment and exercise of our 
imental faculties should have for its object to 
riake us more intelligent, better, or more 
usctul to secr ty 9?) (Vol. II. p. O+, 35.) 
The object of the seventeenth lec- 
ture is to direct our attention to the 
contem pli ition of natyre, and raise 
thence our hearts to consider the wis- 


dom, the power, and the goodness of 


ie Creator. 

Gellert, in the three next lessons, 
proceeds to a subject of the first im- 
portance, the reg ulation of our de- 
sires and passions. ‘The world, in 


on the right measure of 


[ Aucust, 
general, is apt nol to view wrong dis- 
positions in their proper light. Im- 
patience, for example, is more gene- 


rally pitied asa misfortun e than con- 
demned as a vice. Lut is it. not 


wholly Incons sistent with the spirit of 


Chrisuanity’ Does it not imply dis- 

satisfaction at the dispensations of Pro- 
vidence? Gellert appears to be pro- 
perly sensible of the importance of a 
right temper of mind, and he devotes 


many pages to the consideration of 


its constituent parts, as patience, hu- 
mulity, trust in God, and resignation 
to his will. The lecture on humility 
(the 20th), in particular, has our un- 
qualified approbation. ‘ Without hu- 
mility,” observes our author, ‘‘ there 
Isno truth in us.” It is, indeed, the 


leading and characteristic feature of 


christian morality ; it is that qualifica- 
tion without which no one can even 
enter the school of Christ. Christian- 
ity, tas added, Strips us of Our pre- 
tended excellence and righteousness, 
teaching us that we are helpless sin- 
ners, and « that, in order to our sal- 
valion, we stand in need of a divine 
justice imputed to us by grace.”— 
"Phe proud man desires to save him- 
se ‘li by his own works, and to earn the 

felicity of heaven by paintul obser- 
waiticees 4 rather than humbly to have 
recourse to justification by faith, and 
consequently to obtain salvation as an 
undeserved and gratuitous gift from 
God.” (p. 115.) But we dare not 
stop to make farther extracts from 
this interesting lecture. 

The social duties next occupy our 
author’s attention; 
children, frie nds hip, and conjugal af- 
fection. His hints on education are 
mi inute and judicious; and many pre- 

Vailing errors are justly censured. He 
recommends caution in introduc ing to 
the notice of children the splendid 
characters of heathen antiquity. ‘The 
practice also of stimulating children 
to exertion by a love of glory he 
justly ast ener as awakening pride, 
envy, and malice. 

When Gellert censures, as a com- 
mon error, the forcing of very young 


children “ to learn by heart articles of 


faith, of which” they ‘can form no 
idea ;” the loading of their “ memo- 
ries wi ith a catechism not adapted 
to” their “ capacities;” the teaching 


of them to recite pray ors “which can 
only suit a more advanced period of 
lhte;” he must, we conceive, allude 
to some practice prevalent in Germa= 


the cducati nm of 
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ny; we know of no such articles, no 
such catechisin, no such prayers t: ‘ui eht 
to children in this country. 

The last topic which the professor 
discusses m1 4 i2@ Moral Less: on is that 
of our duties towards God,’ 
he justly 
ellour olver dates.” 
deed agree with him, that the ethea- 
cy of repentance in obtainins r the 
aot of our sins is a doctrine of na- 

ral religion; on this subject up ened 
ed reason offers only gloomy appi 
hensions. But we would express our 

varmest approbation of the zeal and 
affection with which, mm this conclud- 
ing discourse, he exhorts his pupils to 
piety, to the ‘love of God, and to the 
practice of virtue. 

The moral lectures are followed by 
“Tnstructions from a Father to his 
Son,” on his going to the university, 
intended as a a sequel io the lessons on 
eiucation. ‘This little piece contains 
much usefi il advice, and we agree 
with Gellert that amusement should 
only so far be pursued as is necessary 
in order to recruit our strength, A- 
mong other amusements, he recom- 
mends ‘fa good theatrical piece,” or 
“4a moderate game at cards.” On 
the subject of the stage the opinion of 
the Christian Observer has been ex- 
a p. 232— 243 of this volume: 

nd with respect to cards few, we 
think. 4 » the my which a sin- 
cere C hristian will throw away even 
nis hours of relaxation upon an amuse- 
ment which wa no tendency either 
to adorn the imagination, to improve 
me Un aedine, or to correct the 
ueart; but which frequently brings 
into those passions which it 
siould be our constant endeavour to 
overcome, 
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commends to others the truths which 
he telt. and the virtues which he 
racuse a are of a jature to interest 


The ma infer in which the transla- 
tor’s duty is saviors ed, induces us to 
hope that Mrs. Douglas will favour 
the Enelish public with other valuable 
productions of foreign countries, 

At the same time we must notice 
the trequent recurrence of one or two 
Galiicisms. In p. 246 of Vol. If, she 
says “ whenever any presumptuous 
reasoner would set you against the 
doctrme of the Holy Scriptures, or 
=i the infidel, &c. *” it should be 
or whenever.” The other Gallicism 
1S of the following kind. ‘‘ The ap- 
p: ‘obation of God is it not the highest 


glory, &c.” The English idiom re- 
quires, «Js not the approbation of 
God, Ree.” The relative also, we 


hink, is too frequently omitted; and 


the word ‘ from” su] perfiuousty pre- 
fixed to *f whence? ,e mention 
these little inaccuracies, mn the hope 


that a second edition will afford an 
opportunity for the ¢ ‘orrection ot the a 
as well as for the addition of a table 
of contents, which is wanting in the 
present edition. The omission of a 
list of ty ke set siagd errors 18 seriously 
felt by e reader, and certainly was 
Wot jus tif ‘ed by the correctness of the 
impression. 
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their predecessors, either because the 
original draught has undergone a less, 
or, more probably, because it requir- 
ed a greater, degree of correction. 
In the article of aanner there is this 
difference between the two works; 
that in the ‘‘ Strictures” an easy and 
chastised sportiveness of style is often 
indulged, which is seldom attempted 
mthe “ Hints.” It, in these respects, 
the present eflort of this excellent au- 
thor seems entitled to a less abundant 
share of pratse than that which has 
crowned her former exertions, the 
balance may be restored by observ- 
ing, that, of all her writings, the vo- 
lumes under our review discover the 
greatest compass of miscellaneous 
reading, and the most extensive ac- 
quaintanee with the various depart- 
ments of literature and of know- 
ledge. 

In order to estimate with precision 
the merits of this werk, it will be ne- 
cessary to keep in view the unassuin- 
we tile which it bears, and the mo- 
dest pretensions of its author. Her 
design she thus unfolds in tie pre- 
face; 

©The Writer is very far, wdecd, from 
pr tending to offer any thing approaching 
to a system of instruction for the Royal 
Popil, much less fron presume to die- 
tate a plan of conduct to the Preeeptcc. 


Wisat 


wineh 


s here presented, 1s a mere outhine, 
may be fille cl lip Dy far more able 
hands; asketch which conteins po conse. 
cutive details, which 


neither aspires to 


regularity of design, nor exactness of ex- 
ecution. 

"Vo awaken a lively attention to a sub- 
ject of such moment; to point out some 
circumstances counected with the early 
scason of improvement, but still wore with 
the subsequent staves of life; to offer, not 
a treatise on Edueation, bat a desultory 
sugzestion of scniiments and principles ; 
to convey iustraction, not so niuch by 
precept or hy arrument, as to excimphty 
It by illustrations and examples 3 
above all, to stimulate the wise 
good to exertions far more 
these are tle real 


and, 
and. the 
ettectual ;—- 
which have 
civen bith to this slender performance.” 
(Vol. I. p, xt. xil.) 

We know not that any good pur- 
pose could be answered by submitting 
to our reaclers en abstract of the con- 
tents af these volumes, An abstract, 
like the mode! of a machine, Is use- 
jul, because it preserves the symme- 


hiotives 


try of its original, and displavs its re- 
galar proportions and its nee mecha- 
nisin; but of a work like this, regular 
proportion and yice mechanism pro- 





fessedly do not constitute the chiej 
merit, tue author decidedly renounc- 
ing all claims either to regularity o} 
design, or to exactnese of execution, 
In fact, no course of education is here 
chalked out, nor are there many inti- 
mations from which we may collect, 
in What order of succession, the au- 
thor intends that the various studies 
which she recommends, should occu- 
py the attention of the Royal Pupil, 
After all, perhaps, these Hints must 
be considered as adapted rather to the 
use of the Princess herself than to 
that of her instructors; and although 
the distinguished persons to whose 
hands this illustrious charge has been 
committed, will not, we believe, dis- 
dain to avail themselves of the sug. 
gestions of Mrs. H. More, they will, 
probably, regard her still more in the 
heht of a valuable coadjutor than in 
that of a complete guide. 

Some may require, if not an ab- 
stract of this weak, yct a loose enu- 
mecration of the principal topics which 
it discusses. ‘This, however, would 
be a catalogue of almost every thing 
that can be matter of instruction. 
Mrs. More very properly determines, 
that the education of the Princess, as 
far as intellectual pursuits are con- 
cerned, should be a mascufine educa- 
tion; and the varicty, therefore, oi 
the requisites to complete it may be 
inferred trom the motto which our au- 
thor has affixed to her title page, from 
the prose works of Milton; J call that 
a complete and generous education, 
Which fits a person to perform justly, 
skilfully, and magnanimously, all the 
oihces both of public and private lite; 
of Peace and of War.” Weconsider 
this detinition however as defective, 
inasmuch as there is danger of its be- 
ing construed by many persons to 
imply an education of which the 
foundation is not laid in religion. 

By considering in its true light the 
design of this work, we shall be ena- 
bled to obviate an objection which 
may be urged against it by a rigid 
censor. He that discusses an exten- 
sive and complicated question, 1s ol- 
ten led to bestow a disproportionate 
share of notice on those of its consti- 
tuent parts, which, however subor- 
dinate may be their importance, are 
most familiar to his thoughts; and fic 
that engages in a controversy of long 
standing, incurs an equal risk of be- 
ing seduced to abandon the old and 
tried 
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cause, and to display originality of 
genius by tracing out a plan of opera 
cons for himself. Mrs. More, it 
may possibly be contended, has not 
been altogether proof against this 
twofold temptation. While zn words 
she assigns to every topic which she 
touches its due measure otf import- 
ance, she in part deteats her purpose, 
by treating some of inferior rank with 
a COpiousness to which they, are not 
entitled. Objects which are intended 
to be thrown at a distance, are, by 
this want of Keeping, made to invade 
the foreground of the picture, and to 
divide with its principal figures the 
regards of the spectator. Lstablished 
truths she supports by arguments most 
powerful and weighty; but yet by 
arguments, which are only a few out 
of many, and which, therefore, should 
not be allowed to monopolize the 
whole attention of the readers. _ 

if the volumes before us professed 
to furnish a complete system of edu- 
cation, or a perfect compendium ot 
useful knowledge, we should deter to 
the objection which has been men- 
tioned; although, even in that case, a 
plea of extenuation might be offered 
fora writer, who sacrificed somewhat 
of accuracy to effect. But the work 
of Mrs. More appears ina much more 
humble, though certainly a not less 
interesting character, than that of a 
complete system of education, and 
may therefore be indulged ti a degree 
of treedom, which would be incon- 
sistent with the dignity of a protes- 
sortal chair, or the stately march ot a 
course of academical lectures. She 
may be permitted lo compare, at great 
length, the respective merits of the 
spectator and the Kambler, without 
its being inferred that she places ¢1- 
ther the Spectator or the Rambler in 
the same scale of importance with 
the Municipal Code of Mngland, or 
the national law of Murope. She may 
be allowed to dilate principally on a 
sivgle class of the Iwidences of re- 
vealed Religion, without being e¢x- 
posed to the censure of overlooking 
or undervaluing that vast and solid 
ass OF Conspiring proais, on which 
Christianity builds its claims to the 
homage of the world. 

Although, for reasons already inti- 
mated, we shall not atlenipt to epito- 


mize this publication for the use ol 


our readers, it will not be ditheult, by 
1 : : ee ; 

the citation of a few passages, to Con- 
yey fo them a tolerably distinct idea 
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of its merits. The two first we have 
extracted trom the chapter on flat- 
tery. 


“It may sound paradoxical to assert, 
that in a period of society, when charac- 
ters are less strongly marked, a sovereign 
is, IN some respects, in more danger of 
chusing wrong. In our days, and under 
our Constitution indeed, itis scarcely pos- 
sible to err so widely, as to select, for 
ministers, men of such atrocious charac- 
ters, as those who have been just beld up 
to detestation. But the very improvement 
of sceiety has caused the question to be- 
come one of amuch niecr kind. It is no 
longer a choice between men, whose out- 
ward characters exhibit a monstrous dis- 
proportion to each other. A bold oppres- 
sor of the people, the people would not 
endure. A violent infringer on the consti- 
tution, the parliament would not tolerate. 
But still out of that class, from which the 
election must be made, the moral dispo- 
sitions, the political tendencies, and the 
religious principles of men may differ so 
materially, that the choice may scriously 
affect, at once, the credit and happiness 
of the prince, aml the welfare of the coun- 
try. The conduct. ef good and bad inen 
will alwaysenxhibit no jucensiderable marks 
of distinction; yet, at atime when gross 
and palpable eno:mities are less likely to 
be obtruded, because they are tess likely 
to be endured, it is the more necessary for 
a prince to be able accurately to diseriini- 
nate the shades of the characters of public 
men.” (Vol. Lp 262—204. ) 

“ Tutellectual taste, it is true, is much 
refined, since the Grecian sophist tried to 
cure the melancholy of Alexander by tell- 
ing him, that ¢ Justice was painted, as 
seated ear the throne of Jupiter, te indi- 
eate that vicht and wrong depended on the 
willof kings; «// whose actions ought to be 
accounted just, both by themselves and 
others,’ 

** Compliments are not now absurd and 
extravagant, as when the most clegant of 
Roman pocts mvited his imperial master 
to pick out his own lodging among the 
constellations: nor, as when the bard of 
Pharsaha offered the emperor his choice, 
either of the sceptre of Jupiter, or the 
chariot of Apollo; modestly assuring hii, 
that there was not a God in the pontheon, 
who would not yield his empire to him, and 
account it an houour to resign in his fa- 
vour. ‘This meritorious prince, so worthy 
to displace the Gods, was Nera! who ve- 
warded Luean, not for his adulation, but 
for being a better poet than himselt, with @ 
yiolent death. 

**'Phe smooth and ebsequious Pliny in. 
proved on all anterior adulation, Not con. 
tent with making his canperor the imitator, 
ov the equal of Deity, he makes him a 
pattern forit; protesting that ‘men need 

el to make no othe t prayers to the gods, 
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than that they 


would continue to be as 
good and pi ypitious lords to them as Tra- 
jan te been,’ 

But the refined sycophant of modern 
days is more tkely to sink the actual ble- 
miishes, and to veil the real faults of a 
prince from himself, than to attribute to 
hin incredible virtues, the 
which would be too gross to impose on his 
discernment. There will be more danger 
of amodern courtier imitating the delica- 
ey of the ancient painter, who, being or- 
dered to draw the portrait of a prince who 
had but one eye, adopted the concihating 
expedient of painting lim: in profile, 

‘But if the modern flatterer be less 
cross, he will be, on that very account, the 
more dangerous. The refinement of his 
adulation prevents the object of it from 
putting himself on bis guard. The prince 
is led, perhaps, to conceive with self- 
complacency, that he is hearing the lan- 
guage of truth, while he is only the dupe 
of a more accomplished flatterer. He 
should especially beware of mistaking 
treedom of manner, for frankness of sen- 
timent; and of confounding the artful fa- 
miliarities of a designing favourite, with 
the honest simplicity of a disinterest ed 
friend.” (Vol. L. p. 265 — 263.) 

We would particularly urge upon 
our juvenile readers the caution against 
“mistaking freedom of manner for 
frankness of sentiment;” a caution, 
mideed, which has peculiar weight 


when addressed to the possessors of 


rank or of royalty, 
son, who, i any cong mixes with 
the world, is entiiled to reject as su- 
perfluous or of rare application 

We have already complimented 
Mrs. More on the neatness and viva- 
city with which she developes and 


but which no per- 


Hlusirates her sentiments on cvery 
subject ; how tar this is a meriied 
com} pliment, the subjoined passage, 


haan is extracted 
exemplily. 


‘< 


random, may 
But the Monarch, on the contrary, 
whose nobler and more virtuous an bition 
prompts bim to employ ins superior power 
in promoting the imternal pros, enity and 
coinfort of his subjects, ts not liable to such 
defeats. His path is plain; his duty is 
clear. By a vigilant, prompt, and impar- 


tial administration ot yustice, to secure to 
the industrious the enjoyment of their 
honest eains; by a judicious use of his 


remove 
out of 


ek. prete powcr, to 
and obstru Cth MS, 
mere ial 


? is 
thy 


di ffieulties, 
the way of com- 
enterprize, and to facilitate its 
ward and fo-ter tagenuity ; 
and to encourage and promote the 
arts by which 
trogaished 
counte 
good order, 


cress; to res 
various 
civilized societies are dis- 
and embetiished , above all, to 
nance and favour reticton, morality, 
aud all the social and domes- 





ascription of 





[Avuc, 


A monarch, who makes thes¢ 
benevolent ends the objects of his pursuit, 
wili not so easily be disappointed. The 
reason is obvious; nothing depends on a 
single individual. His plans are carrying 
on through ten thousand channels, ard by 
ten thousand agents, who, while they are 
all labouring for the promotion of their own 
pecultar object, are, at the same time, 
unconscious!y performing their function in 
the greyt machine of civil society. It is 
not, if we may change the metaphor, a 
single plant, perhaps an exotic in a churl- 
ish climate, and an unwilling soil, which, 
raised with anxious care, a sudden frost 
may nip, or a sudden bight may wither; 
but it is the wide spread vegetation of the 
meadow, which abundantly springs up in 
one unvaried face of verdure, beauty, and 
fertility. While the happy Monarch, 
whose large and liberal mind has project- 
ed and promoted this scene of peaceful in- 
dustry, has the satisfaction of witnessing 
the cradual diffusion of comfort; of com- 
fort, which, enlarging with the progress of 
his plans to them full establishment, has 
been completed, not like the suc cessful 
plans of triumphant ambition, im the op- 
pression and misery of subjugated slaves, 
but in the freedom aud happiness of a con- 
tented people.” (Vol. IL. p. 14—16.) 

The detailed comparison, which 
our author institutes, of the respective 
qualifications of Addison and John- 
son, considered as Essayrists; is con- 
ceived, we think, with force, and 
executed with felicity; but we can 
atiord to transcribe only a part of it: 

“Still, however, While we aseribe to this 
excellent author all that is safe, and all 
that is just, it is less trom Johnson than 
from Addison that we devive the interest- 
ine lessons of life and manners; that we 
leain to trace the exact delineations of 
character, and to catch the vivid hues, and 
varicd tints of nature. It is true, that eve- 
ry sentence of the more recent inoralist is 
an aphorism, every paragraph a chain of 
mnaxiins for guidiag the understanding and 
euardiog the beart. But wien Johnson de- 
scribes churacters, he rather exhibits vice 
and virtue m the abstract, than real exist- 
Ing human beings: while Addison presents 
you with actual meu end women; real jife 


tic virtues. 


fivtives, com ypu ied of the fau Its and the 
exceliencies, the wisdom and the weak- 
hesses, the follies and the virtues of huma- 
nity. —By the Avarus, the Eubulus, the 


Mise'tus, the Sophron, ‘the Zosunen, and the 
Viator of Johnson, we are instructed in 
the soundest truths, but we are not struck 
With any vivid exemplification. We mere- 
lv “ear them, and we hear them with pro- 
iit, but we do not évore thein. Whereas, 
with the members 
we are ecguainted. 
are elnboratelv 


niches of the 


of the Spectators club 

Johuson’s personages 
carved 
saloon ; 


ficures that fili the 
Addisou’s are the 
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jiving company which animate it. John- 
gon’s pave more drapery; Addison’s more 
-ountenanee. Johnson’s gentlemen and 
fates, seho'ars and chambermaids, phi- 
jas peers ond coquets, all argue syllogis- 
fical vy all converse in the same academic 
rongutce: divide all their sentences into 
che sine trinle members, tara every 
phrase with the same measnred solemnity, 
and round every pertod with the same po- 
lished sinoe thness. Addicon’s tatk learn- 
ediy or Li htiv, think deeply, or perate 


| dippantiy, in exact accordance with then 
€ eo . ° c ef 99 
cha.acter, station, and habits of hie. 


B (Vol. U. p.154, 155 ) 
Tf we may, without presumption, 
say anv thing in addition to what Is 
here said so well, we would suggest, 
® that, in one sense, Johnson was a 
deeper student of human nature than 
even Addison. Hehad seen much ot 
the world, and though his perceptions 
might not be very delicately alive to 
by the individual differences of charac- 
ter, vet mankind én the gross he had 
observed with accurate and with suc- 
> cessful attention. He had examined 
— the human heart with the spirit of a 
_ philosopher, who loves to detect 
things im their first elements, and to 
- explain the most complicated mecha- 
_ nism by referring it to two or three 
general laws. ‘This tendency in John- 
son to simplify the study of man, and 
to account for ail the phenomena fur- 


* nished by his own species on a few 
- plain principles, is, if we are not 
* mistaken, discoverable, and almost 
» with equal clearness, in the Rambler, 
> in Rasselas, in The Lives of the Poets 
| Marasseias, in re Laves OF the roets, 
r and in the general tenour of his collo- 


> quial aphorisms, as exhibited by his 
» well-known biographer, Not that we 
are to pronounce him utterly msensi- 


ek ee 


ble to the nicer shades of discrimina- 
— tion between man and man: such an 
aa. ‘ould | Henroved by the 
~ assertion would be disprovea by the 
= very works to which we have reter- 


red: nor can it without rescrve be af- 
firmed, that the portraits which he 
exhibits to us in his periodical writ- 





~ ured characters; yet he is greater as 
~ an anatomist than as a portrait paint- 
> er, and possibly the protound atten- 
> ton with which he studied the generic 
qualities of human nature, diverted 
hin in some measure trom a minute 
observation of its superticial and acci- 
Genital varieties. 

[ya religious point of view, these 


i two eminent men are thus contrasted : 





ap 


A A 
é ‘ 


Cdison in this infinitely important in- 
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ings, are never the delineations of 


“If we advert to religion, the praise of 


stance must not be omitted. Johnson 
never /oses sight of religion; but on very 
few occasions does he particularly dwelt 
upon it, In one or two passages ¥* only 
has he given vent to his religious feelings ; 
and his sentiments aie so soundly, indeed 
so sublimely excellent, thatit is impossible 
not to regret the scantiness with which he 
has afforded them, But Addison seems to 
delightan the subject, and, what is remarks 
able, his devo. feelings seem to have 
tnach transcended Gis theolegical accura- 
cy. To the lattcr, exception inight justly 
be taken ia one ov two Instances; to the 
furmer, never. If it were to be asked, 
where ave the elevating, ennobling, felici- 
taling ekects of religion on the human 
iniud as safely stated, and as happily ex- 
pressed, as in any English author? per- 
haps a juster answer could scarcely be 
given than—v?7n the devstional pupers of Ad- 


dison.” (Voi. [I], p. 167, 168.) 


Ve join in admiring the style and 
general complexion of Addison’s de- 
votional papers; but our admiration is 
qualified, as is also that of Mrs. More, 
by our conviction of the defectiveness 
of his theological principles. While 
we are unwilling to deny this great 
and amiable moralist to have been 
sincerely pious, we yet lament that 
his piety was not regulated by a deep- 
er and sounder acquaintance with 
Christian Doctrine; and, convinced 
as we are that his religious writings 
have elevated the tone of morality in 
this country, we should yet regard 
him as but an unsafe guide in all that 
concerns the duty of man to God. 
Even the pleasingand composed beau- 
ties of his devotional papers must be 
ascribed, as we suspect, in part to 
the classic geacefulness of his style, 
We read these effusions with delight, 
mistaking perhaps the fascination of 
tanner for the sterling excellence of 
matter; and hike Milton’s Eve, of 
whom we are told that 
Her husband the relator she preferrd 
Before the angel, and of him to ask 
Chose rather; he, she knew, would inter- 

min 
Grateful digressions,—— 


we lend a readier ear to the admo- 
nishing voice of Addison, than to the 


* “ Number VIT. in the Rambler; pa- 
per On affliction in the Idler; and the no- 
ble passage in the account of lona” 

ft “See particularly that very excep- 
tiorrable paper in the Spectator, No. 459, 
—aAlso, another on Superstition and Ln- 
thusiasm.” 
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lessons of a loftier, but a less beloved, 
instructor. 
Although Mrs. 
clines the office of a political teacher, 
her subject inevitably brings her into 
contact with some of the details of 


More modestly de- 


olitical science. Her political mora- 
lity is of an excellent cast; pure, ho- 
nest, and unbending; formed on scrip- 
tural rules, and on “the good old prin- 
ciples of justice and right. In one or 
two instances, she appears inadvcr- 
tently to give ‘the monarch of Great 
Britain credit for possessing a greater 
share of discretionary power than he 
really possesses ; but this is a fault, at 
the worst, of very rare occurrence 
in her pages. In general, she takes 
a firm position on all the standard 
common-places (we are happy in be- 
ing able to call them such) of liberty 
and the English constitution, addresses 
the throne in that tone of high and 
spontaneous levaltv which it 1s the 
peculiar privilege of freemen to use, 
and with aloud voice exhorts the mo- 
narch, while he guards with temper 
the dignity of his own prerogative, to 
respect the sacred rights of a free 
veople. ‘To state all this of an Eng- 
lish author, 1s not, we confess, to 
pay that author any peculiar or ap- 
propriate compliment; but what 
greater complinent can be | said tothe 
country itself than this eery confes- 
SIons ¢ 
‘There are, however, to be found in 
the political departmens of this work, 
some views of the government and 
constitution of Great Britam, of which 
we are disposed to _ the accura- 
cy; and though this ts a field of dis- 
quisition, which we ne ‘the r rec! our- 
selves calied upon by our oflice, nor 
qualified by our knowledge, to enter 
upon very fully ; yet since the subject 
is brought before us, we shail very 
shortly unfold the naiure of our ob- 
jections. Our valuable author appears 
to us to consider the English constitu- 
tion too much as it is exhibited in the 
theoretical delincations of Montes- 
quicu and Blackstone, and too little 
under that form into which it has se¢- 
tled don in practice. By the letter 
of the constitution, the supreme power 
Was ¢ri-partited, with the view ot se- 
curmg the rights of the subject, by 
the pe rpetual, though pacific, wartare, 
which such a distribution was expect- 
ed to excite among the three estates 
of covernment. It is, we believe, 


not uncommon with the politicians of 


the Continent still to imagine, that 
such a warfare actually takes plac ein 
this country, and that much of the 
energy of the State is wasted in this 
mutual attrition of its parts. But we, 
of England, know that, excepting in 
some most unfrequent and extraordi- 
nary cases, such a warfare never takes 
pligc,—never, that is, ostensibly, the 
ditte ‘rences being always compounded 
by private negotiation, and the three 
estates always harmonizing in their 
public measures. ‘Thus the evils ct 
actual collision are warded off by a 
reciprocal compromise, and that 
which was a system of mutual res¢st- 
ances, 1s hasbeen a system of mutual 
influences. We are apt to talk of the 
increased influences of the crown, 
and to deprecate such intluence as a 
ower unknown to the Constitution ; 
ut we forget that, concurrently with 
the growth of this unknown and un- 
acknowledged power, certain other 
powers have enlarged themselves, to 
which the letter of the Constitution is 
equally opposed, viz. the intluence of 
parliament upon the crown, the influ- 
ence of the two houses of parlia- 
ment upon each other, and the tnflu- 
ence of public opinion upon all the 
component parts of the legislature. 
By the establishment of these checks 
and counter-checks, it cannot be 
doubted that each of the three estates 
is controuled more habitually than be- 
fore; each sacrifices a part of its quo- 
ta of Power 5 but then this is a pre- 
miu paid for the insurance of gene- 
ral peace and convenience, a tribute 
statedly and pacitically yielded up to 
avert the occasional recurrence of in- 
vasion and plunder. Even in this 
view of the matter, therefore, it 1s 
manifest, th: at the leval does not ne- 
cessarily coincide with the actual 
power of the crown. But this is not 
all.—{t should be remembered that, 
when we speak of the crown, we 1n- 
clude under this general te rm, besides 
the sovereign, another personage, 
who has started up without sanction 
from the prescript of the consti itution, 
but to whom 


custom has assigned 

some of those prerogatives, which 
the law rec ognize s only as parts and 
nembers ot Majesty itself. A consi- 


derab! e (we do not say an exactly as- 
signable) part of the patronage of th 

Crown, 13 now understood to be at 
the disposal of the Minister, in the 
choice of which Ministe T, MOTCOVCT, 
we must not forget that the Seve: 
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reign is m: aterially controuled by the 
voice of parliament. ‘These very im- 
yertect remarks may serve to prove, 
that a prince who 1s destined to nil 
the Enetlish throne, will form a verv 
inn adequ: ite idea of “th eC powers ai nex 

ed to his office, if he collects his in- 
jormation with respect to them Here. 
ly: y from hye yiokss < ind that} if he WISHCS 
to understand "ye nature of the Ene- 
lish Coninnieen, he must study the 
‘iving subject itself, rather than the 
me taphysical, wnacaned speculations 
relating to it which abound in the 
pages of theoretical politicians. 

From the busy and contentious field 
of politics, we are happy to escape 
to topics of a very different nature 
topics which more immediately fall 
within our peculiar province of criti- 
cism, and which also seem at once 
more congenial to the taste, and bet- 


er adapted to eal! forth tne talents, of 


‘ 


| eo Besides the i tacit refer 
ence which Sirs. More perpetually 
maintains to the principles of religion 
and the great laws of christian prac- 
tice, she pre sents us with a few chap- 
ters expressly on the doctrines and 
the evidences of Christianity. In this 
department she appears to very great 
advantage. We here recognize at 
once the pen of an author, Ww riting 
from a full heart on subjects which 
she has carefully considered and weil 
digested. ‘Lhe ground which she ex- 
nlores has, indeed, been trodden a 
thousand times; but no writer of good 
sense, Wid tre: ats a question with 
which he has been long and practi- 


| 


cal iV Convers: unt », Can pos sibly want a 

sare of ovelty suffices i to excite 
Sad to aware attention. We shall 
now proceed, without farther pream- 
ble, to make our reat ier s acqguc While ze 
W ith some parts 0} the cha ters Which 
we have mentioned with such appro- 
bation. 


Our at 


“ly have etven rules for moral conduct 
might appear, to asuperticial observer, the 
aptest inethod of MmMproving our nature, 
Aud, ace ording! Vv, we fridd Such a course 
Scueraliy pursued by the ancient mo- 
ralists, both of Greece and Asia. Of this, 
itis not the least inconvenient reautt, that 
rules must be multiplicd to a degree the 
most burthe ‘some and pie rple xing. And 
there would be, after ali, a necessity for 
Incessant alte ration, as the tutes of one aze 
could ay t be expecte d to correspond with 
‘ue Wauners Of another. ‘This inconveni- 
Cuce yy uisht, perhaps, in sume degree be 
voide dy by entailine on a people an un- 
‘CViating sameness of manners. But, even 


Crust, Oasery, No. 44. 


when this has been efiected, how oppres- 
sively minute, and how disgustingly trivial, 
eve the suthorized codes of instruction! 
Of this, every fresh translation from. the 
moral writings if the East is an exempliti- 
cation; as ifthe mind could be made pure 


‘s 


by overloading the inemoi V 

“itis one of the pericctions of revealed 
religion, that, instead of multiprying rules, 
it establishes principles. It traces up right 
conduct into a fow radieal dispositions, 
Which, when once fully formed, are the na- 
tural sourees of Correspondent temper and 
action. To implant these dispositions 
then, is the leading object of what we may 
venture to call the Seripture plilosophy. 
And as the heart must be the seat of that 
which is to influence the whole man, so it 
is chiefly to the heart that the Tloly Scrip- 
tures address themselves, ‘Their object is 
to make us /ove what is righd, rather than 
to occupy our understandings with its 
theory. Anowiedge pujl th up, says one of 
our divine Pacts ky but it is Love that 
edifieth. And the principle which is here 
assumed, will be tound most strictly true, 
that if a love of goodness be once thorough- 
y implanted, we shall not necd many 
rules; but we shall act nghtly from what 
we may almost c allanoble kind of instinct. 
‘If thine eye be single,’ says our Saviour, 
thy whole body shall be full of light.” Our 
religion, as taught in the Scripture, does, 
in this very instance, evince its heavenly 
origin. St. Paul, whose peculiar province 
it seems to have been, to explain, as it 
were, scientifically, the great doctrines of 
his master, gives us a detinition of Chris- 
tianity, which out-does at ouce in brevity, 
in fulluess, and even in systematic ex- 
actuess, all which has been achieved in 
the art of epitomizing, by the greatest 
Masters of Luman science 
worketi: by love, 

‘Sit is not too much to affirm, that this 
expression substantially contaiis the whole 
scope and tenor of both Testaments; the 
suvstance of all morality, and the very 
life and soulof haman virtue and happiness. 
A want ofattention towhat St. Paul means 
by jucdk, ioo generally makes the sense of 
the passage be overlooked. Bui, the well- 
directed student will discern, that St. Paul 
assumes exactly what has been intimated 
above, that God’s object in Revelation, is 
not meredy to convey his wei/, but also te 
manifest himseif; not merely to announce 
laws for restraining or regulating conduct, 
but to display Avs own nature and attributes, 
so as to brine back to himself the hearts 
and affections of fallen man; and that, 
accordinzly, he means by faith, the effec- 
tual and miupressive apprehension of God, 
thus manifested, In his language, it is 
not a netion of the intellect, nor a tradition 
coldly residing in the recollection, which 
the Scriptures S exbilit, but an actual per- 
suasion of the divine realities. It is, in 
short, such a convictivn of what ‘s reveal. 
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ed, as gives it an efficacy equal, for every 
practical purpose, to that which is derived 
through the evidence of our senses.’’ (Vol. 
I. p. 212—216.) 

After a very clear exposition of the 
manner in which faith influences the 
conduct, the author proceeds to state 
the doctrine of human corruption, and 
to press it with a noble frankness on 
ihe attention of the royal person, for 
whose use this work ts intended. 

* Exactly as the malady is felt, will the 
remedy be valued; and, therefore, mo in- 
struction can be more indispensible for the 
teyal pupil, than that which tends to im- 
press on her mind, that in this she stands 
on a level with the meanest of her feltow- 
ereatures, ‘That, fromthe natural corrup- 
tion of every human heart, whatever ami- 
able qualities the individual may possess, 
he carries about with him a root of bit- 
terness, which, if not counteracted by the 
above means, will spread itself through the 
whole soul, disfigure the character, and 
disorder the life. That this malignant 
principle, while predominant, will admit 
but of a shadowy and delusive semblance 
of virtue,which temptation ever dissipates, 
and from which the heart never receives 
solid comfort. Who can enumerate the 
hourly calamities which the proud, the self- 
willed, the voluptuous, are inflicting on 
themselves; which rend and lacerate the 
bosom, while no eye perceives it? Who 
can express the daily disappointment, the 
alternate fever and lassitude of him, whose 
heart kuows of no rest, but what this dis- 
ordered world can afford ? 

‘* Who then ishappy? He alone, whe- 
ther prince or subject, who, through the 
powerful and salutary influence of revealed 
religion in his heart, is so impressed with 
things invisible, as to rise superior to the 
vicissitudes of mortality: who so believes 
and feels what is contained in the Bible, as 
to make God his refuge, bis Saviour, his 
trust, and true practical holiness the chief 
object of his pursuit. ‘To such a one his 
Bible, and his clesct, are a counterpoise to 
all the trials and the violence to which he 
may be exposed. ‘Thou shalt hide them 
privily,’ says the Psalmist, ‘ by thine own 
presence, from the provoking of all men; 
thou sha’t keep them secretly in thy pavi- 
lion, from the strife of tougues’.”” (Vol. I. 
p. 225, 226.) 

Of the Evidences of C shrishianity, 
Mrs. More fixes her chief attention 
on those which are denominated zn- 
ternal, and of these she principally 
dwells on the suitableness of this re- 
ligion to the wants and desires and 
capacities of human nature. On this 
head much has been written, and 
written well; but never, we incline 


10 think, basthe moral fitness of Chris- 
tanity been placed in a more forcible, 


[Auc. 
or a more affecting, point of view, 
than by the present author in the sub- 


joined passage. She is speaking of 
the New ‘Testament: 


*€ The peculiarity which was adverted te 
above, ought, even in the eye of a philoso- 
phical inquirer, to engage deep attention. 
Il mean, that that to which heathen sages 
pointed, as the only valuable object. of 
human pursuit is, in this wonderful vo- 
lume, described as a matter of possession, 
Here, and here only, wnromgst all the re- 
cords of human feelings, is happiness seri- 
ously claimed, and consistently exémpli- 
fied, ‘To the importance of this point, 
witness is borne by every wish which a hu- 
man being forms, and by every sigh whicls 
heaves his bosom. But, it is a fact, per- 
haps not yet sufficiently adverted to, that 
at no period do heathen sages seem sv 
strongly to have felt the utter inefficiency 
of all their schemes for attaining this 
object, as at the period when the light of 
Christianity diffused itself through the earth. 
Cicero, that brightest of Roman lumina- 
ries, had not only put his countrymen in 
possession of the substance of Grecian wis- 
dom, to which his own rich eloquence gave 
new force and lustre, but he had added 
thereto the deep results of his own obscr- 
vations, during « life of the most diversiti- 
ed experience, in a period the most event- 
ful. And, to this point, he uniformly brings 
all his disquisitions, that man can only be 
happy by a conquest over himself ; by some 
energetic principle of wisdom and virtue 
SO established in his bosom, as to make 
him habitually superior to every wrong 
passion, to every criminal or weak desire, 
to the attractions of pleasure, and the 
shocks of calamity. But it was not Cice- 
ro only, who rested im this conelusion: Ho- 
race, the gayest of the Latin poets, is little 
less explicit in his acknowledgment, that 
man should then only find ease when he 
had learnt the art of flying, in a moral 
sense, from himself. 

To the sentiment of a great phifoso- 
pher and poet, let us add that of a no less 
emiment historian. Polybius says, * it 
seems that men, who, in the practice of 
craft and subtlety, exceed al! other an- 
mals, may, with good reason, be acknow- 
ledged to be no less depraved than they, 
for other animals are subservient only te 
the appetites of the body, and by thein are 
led to do wrong. But men, who have also 
sentime:t to euide them 


» are suilty of itl 
conduct 


» not less through the abuse of their 
acquired reason, than from the 
their natural desire *. 

* Althouch, therefore, the doctrine o! 
human cd: pravity be, strictly speaking, 4 
tenct peculiar to Revelation, since it is the 
Bible alone 


force ot 


which teaches how sin enteres 


eee ee - oe _- el 


66 Hampton's Polybius, Book 17, Pp 
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into the world, and death, with all its at- 
tendant woes and miseries, by sin; though 
it is there alone that we discover the ob- 
scurity and confusion which there is in the 
understanding of the natural man, the 
erookedness of his will, and the disorder of 
his affections; though it 1s there alone 
that. we are led to the origin, and, blessed 
be God, to the remedy of this disease, in 
that renewal of onr nature, which it is the 
peculiar office of the Holy Spirit to efiect; 
vet, the wiser and more discerning among 
the heathens both felt and acknowledged 
a cood deal of the thing itself. They ex- 
perienced not a little of the general weight 
and burthen of the effect, though they 
were still puzzled and confounded in their 
inquiry after the cause. And their contt- 
nual disappointment here, was an addi- 
tional source of conviction, that the mala- 
dy, which they painted in the deepest co- 
lourings of language, did exist. They 
seemed to have a perception, that there 
was an object somewhere which might re- 
medy these disorders, aid these infirmities, 
satisfy these desires, and bring all their 
thoughts and faculties into a due obedience 
and happy regulation. They bad a dawn- 
ing on their minds, that a capacity for hap- 
piness was not entirely lost, nor the object 
to fill and satisfy it quite out of reach. In 
fact, they felt the greatness of the human 
mind, but they felt it as a vast vacuity, in 
which, after all, they could find nothing 
but phantoms of happiness, and realities of 
misery. 

‘ To these deep-toned complaints, in 
which all sorts and conditions of men unit- 
ed, Christianity comes forward to make the 
tirst propositions of relief. She recognizes 
every want and weakness precisely as these 
sages represented it; and sbe confidently 
qilers the very remedy for which they so 
loudly eglled. Her professed object is to 
establish, in the human mind, that collate- 
ral principle of virtuous and happy superio- 
rity to évery thing earthly, sensual, or 
selfish, on which philosophy had so long 
fixed its anxious, but hopeless desires, and 
to which alone it looked for real felicity. 

** In this view, then, Christianity rests 
her pretensions, not merely on histori- 
cal evidences, however satisfactory, nor 
on the fidelity of successive transcribers, 
however capable of proof; but, on a much 
more internal, and even more conclusive 
title, its Exquisite correspondence to the 
exigences of human nature’, as illustrated 
by the wisest of all ages and nations, and 
‘s felt by every retiectins child of morta- 
Ity.” (Vol Tp. 240-4245.) 

We stop transcribing here, only be- 
cause Our limits compel us to stop; 
for the same train of thought is pur- 
sued through several subsequent pages. 
kine above extract, however, will 
‘ustufy, we doubt not, our commenda- 
“OWS, Our readers cannot but have 
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felt its excellence, and_ particularly 
they will allow, that it describes the 
feverish and hopeless languishings ot 
the ancient world after an unknown 
something, 10 a Manner as touching as 
itis just. We will not pay to this 
chapter the compliment of saying, 
that it exhibits the rich and deep 
thought of Pascal, or the unction of 
Fenelon ; we can nevertheless assert, 
that it occasionally awoke in our 
minds the venerated memory of both 
those invaluable authors. ‘The con- 
clusion is as follows: 

‘* How appositely then to this awful feel- 
ing, does the doctrine of the atonement 
come into the Christian system! How 
astonishingly has even its general belief 
chased from the Christian world, those su- 
perstitious phantoms with which Paganism 
ever has been, and even at this day is, 
haunted! But, above all, whata relief has 
it afforded to the bumble penitent! ‘This,’ 
said Melancthon, ‘can only be understood 
in conflicts of conscience.’ It is most 
true, Let those, therefore, who have never 
felt such conflicts, beware how they de- 
spise what they may yet be impelled to re- 
suit to, as the only certain stay and prop 
of their sinking spirits. ‘It is a feartu! 
thing,’ says an inspired writer, ‘to fal 
into the hands of the living God? Against 
this fear, to what resource could we trust, 
but that which the mercy of God has no 
less clearly reyealed tous? ‘ Seeing, then, 
that we have a great high priest that is 
passed for us into the heavens, Jesus the 
Son of God, let us hold fast our profession ; 
for we have not a high priest who cannot 
be touched with the feeling of our infirmi- 
ties, but was in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin. Let us, therefore, 
come boldly to the throne of grace, that 
we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help 
us in time of need’,.” (Vol. I. p. 258, 259.) 

This is, perhaps, the place to notice 
and to repel a charge which has been 
advanced against Mrs. More, and 
which, though advanced, we admit, 
with a proper civility of manner, is 
vet, in its substance, of considerabie 
magnitude. The Monthly Reviewers, 
in their number for June last, give 
the public to understand that this lady 
has, in her present work, suppressed 
some of her peculiar opimions on reli- 
gion, and gently accuse her of having 
adopted, mn this instance, somewhat 
or that dissembling policy, for the 
yractice of which she has treated 
Hume with such severity. At the 
same time, these critics profess them- 
selves much better pleased with the 
religious part of the two volumes, ex- 
pressly on account of this their si- 
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oliey of Hume, so far from approving 
" as ‘ 
bis work, he ought to dis 
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Nore toan evci ® but if ic reaity 
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t prove al 
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thinks the work innocent, then, we 
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l 


’ 

‘ 
\ 
: 


‘ J 
_on 6 s an | : 7 i ory. 
resume, the author must have adopt- 


—_— 


any policy on earth, rather than 
hat of Tlume. Without, however, 
aking advantage of this manifest 
flaw inthe accusation pre ferred against 
our auti or, we will shortly consider 
how far that accusation proceeds on 
anv colourabie round, © 

On an attentive surve v of th e thir- 
teenth and fourteenth chapters of this 
work, we find in th lem tae icliowimng 
doctrines Clearly and directly chanci- 
ated; rat trinity Qi eG ja: pers SGLUIS 5 
ceep corruption of homan nature 
the expiatorvy efficacy of Cohrist’s 
death : the gracious nifluences of ihe 
Moy Spr; the necessity of repent- 


ce, of that “S new creation of the 
‘ | ’ ax] ‘ ? es ‘ st ' . . - a ie 
Nal, ve Gad ry GUCCI AS tit) ‘<SS fhan 
ts Original formation, the band of the 


} ae ay >) * : 

divine artificer, and ot + at fait! 1) 
> . ’ ' ’ 1 

which worketh by love; the impossi- 


a 7», sie : y 
bility of having this faith, unless by 
the oft of the Holy Spirti, in answer 


to prayer; andthe necessary connex- 
wn between this faith, if real, nel 
that love to God which produces eve- 
ry species of \ irtue or prac tical holi- 
ness. On the other hand, there can 
no mention be found, of absolute de- 
crees, irresistible grace, final perse- 
verance, and all those doctrines which 
are emphatne “ termed Calcinistic, 

ao which, 1 e will veniure to say, 
\ More has in none of her works, 


alae the truth. Is there 1 ot, then, 


room to conjecture, that these laticr 


‘ 


’ .-Fg 
are the doctrines whicn th : Objector 
. 7 1} ’ ° 
the Monthly a w rashly sus- 
\, ; ; 
pects Mrs. More of wh Tides and of 


having dissemb Ned ; leaving CHUPECH 
Gut of his ight two other possilic 
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suppositions, either, that she does not 
beheve them at all, or, if 1 must be 
ssumed that she belreves them, does 
not deem them of suthcrent mmport- 
ance to be stated. Qr , pernaps, hav- 
inc been taught by the clamour of 
vila " YrE yuci Ce 60 BSS 1ate Lie name 
0! Rrs. Vlore with the idea of enthu- 
siasm, dreams and rhapsodies, he was 
confounded by discovering that she 
could write in a manner rationally 
pious, and devout without delirium, 
Exactly thus, we are told, that the 
Spaniards of the sixteenth century, 
having learned fyom their priests to 
regard the heretics of England as the 
most mis-shapen monsters, Centaurs 
and Calibans, were astonished, on the 
arrival of an BE nglish embassy, to per- 
ceive beings endowed with the shape 
and the ¢ omple xions of men, 

An honest and intelligent writer 
on religion can hardly fail of transfus- 
inz into his composition the pith and 
essence of his creed; but an honest 
and intelligent writer, on any sub- 


ject, may fail of umtormly doing jus- 
tice to his own concepuons, and of 


tracing out his pri incipies, in every 
particular instance, to their legitimate 
conclusions. ‘That the author of the 
Hints may have occasionally trans- 
oressed to this extent, we feel no dr- 
ficulty in allowing ; and we shail! 
even take the liberty of presently 
pointing out some of these minor de- 
fects, which, in a work of such 
compass a3 ihe present, we may well 
expect to find, and well pardon when 
tound. We will even concede more 

than this. Long experience of gross 
tnisrepres sentauon and obstinate ca- 
lumny has the effect of making men 
too cautious and distrustful in again 
exposing their opinions to the world, 
and § gives them too much the feeling 
of a “person put upon his trial before 
a captious tribunal. A delicate and a 
generous mind must be particularly 
alive to these emotions; and in its 
anxiety, notto conceal its sentiments, 
but to discover them most fully, and 
to guard them from all possibility of 


misconception, will be in danger of 


somewhat overdoing its own inten- 
tion, and of making too much allow- 
ance for that resistance of prejudice 
which it has to overcome. ‘To this 
ecies of sensibility, the best and the 
cnc ercst are liable ; and he must be 
either very malignant or very dull, 
who Can € onfound such a wary avow- 
al of epimion as we have described, 
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we do not say with wilful dissimula- 
tion, but even with any thing, lhow- 
ever involuntary, that can fairly be 
called concealment. We are not sure 
that, in one or two instances, the 
work before us does not discover 
those symptoms of a wounde d spirit, 
and that excess of caution, to which 
we have adverted ; nor can this be a 
matter of surprise, when we recollect 
the uncandid and injurious treatment 
which its author has expernenced, 
even from some characters of respec- 
tability. But while we make this 
concession, which we are convinced 
Mrs. More herself will not misunder- 
stand, we desire to enter our protest 
agi inst any Improper abuse of it on 
he part of others. We desire, more- 
over, that the readiness with which 
we have made it, may give effect to 
our testimony, when we declare, that 
this work is, on the whole, truly 
Christian, that some of the most un- 
fashionable doctrines of Christianity 
are stated in it, with judgment, m- 
deed, and good se nse, and caution, 
vet with an ip trepid 
plicitness, and that tlie struct ure here 
erected may, in the mam, be called a 


and studious ex- 


noblee ince on the only right foun 
dation, © the foundation of the Apo- 


ties and Prophets, Jesus Christ htm- 
Seti berg the chict co rner-s tone.” 

ji may be proper here to mention 

ne or two ot the topics which, we 
Saal wish, had been regularly in- 
troduced into these volumes. Some- 
thing more exolicit than we here find 
‘hould, perhaps, have been said on 
the difheulties and even discredit, to 
which every professor of strict Relt- 
gion is, in these days, sub} *t, from 
the cottage up to the palace. With 
respect to these difficuilies, we re- 
member to have read that a ptous fo- 


reign princess, Princess Elizabeth of 


ine Rhine, was accustomed to say, 
Alas, the wav is so straight, that | 
ivar Lam not weighty enough in my 
spirit to walk in it.” 
se have said in the former part of 
Ls aiticle) censure Mrs. More tor 
Ning her supreme attention ona py 
ticular class of the Evidences of Cori 
Ganity. Perhaps, however, it minlit 
nave been e expedient to subjoin to the 
chapter which is devoted to that sub- 

ect, a short list of the authors who 
lave given some abstract of the vast 
body of proofs, by which that rel- 
iON proves her descent from God. 
i qually expedient it might have been 
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\\ e@ cannot { is 
i 


to point out some books of practical 
piety, whether of a biographical ora 
hortatory kind, for the use of the il- 
Justrious pupil. We are inclined to 
think also, that some characters, if 
not of doubtiul, yet of splendid rather 
than of exact virtue, are here com- 
mended with too little qualification. 
O/ these, perhaps, Sully may be quot- 
ed as an example; of whom, how- 
ever, it must be acknowledged that 
Mrs, More does not Si eak with un- 
mixed praise. 

‘There yet remain two heads of ob- 
servation. ‘Lhe first of these re lates 
to the exter nt of hosed rey ve dis yp lay ed 
in these volumes, whic h, we have 
already intimated, is VETyY SUry pl 1S1n 
It may be asked, whether this mass 
of information be as accurate as it 1s 
various ? With respect to tie minias 
ture descriptions, which are given, of 
books and authors of almost every 
country, we believe that this query 
may, in a general way, be sately an- 
swered in the affirmativ e. All, how- 
ever, cannot be expected to make 
such an answer, because in matiers 
of taste opinions are infinitely diver- 
sified ; but all must pay Mrs. More 
the compliment of allo ing that she 
apy pears io be thoroughly conv ersart 
with the majority of the auth ors whom 
she critic is€s, an d that she In gen eral 
criticises, as if she had read and 
thought ior herself. With respect to 
the his torical anecdotes with which 
she has int ers pe rsed her remarks, 
these also may, In a general sense, be 
denominated accurate; the facts, that 
18, are given with tolerable accuracy 3 
but authors, and even very exact au- 
thors, when they would deduce les- 
sons from history, are in sensibly led 
to manage and modify a litle the tacts 
from which anc \\ bee ‘peaaon, to 
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that even Mrs. More is pertectiy tree. 
‘The first historical reference of im- 
portance in the work, is ine refer 
ence to Sesostris. 


, 
‘* What atterwards plunged the Ezyp- 
tians tnto calamity, ont’ yy ucht final dis- 
solution on their eoVrernmen It was 8 
departure from its const itutional princi- 
ples; it was the neglect nd contempt of 
these venerable laws which, for sirtern 
had coustituted their g'ory and 

their happiness. They exchanged the love 
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of their wise domestic institutions, for the 
ambition of subduing distant countries. 
One of their most heroic sovereigns (as is 
not unusual) was the instrument of their 
misfortunes. Sesostris was permitted, by 
Divine Providence, to diminish the true 
glory of Egypt, by a restless ambition to 
extend her territory. This splendid prince 
abandoned the real grandeur of governing 
wisely at home, for the false glory of to- 
reign conquests, which detained him nine 
vears in distant climates. At a remote 
period, the people, weary of the blessings 
they had so long enjoyed under a single 
monarch, weakened the royal power, by 
dividing jt among multiplied sovereigns.” 
(Vol. I. p. 79, 80.) 

On turning to Rollin*, we find that 
Sesostris differed from all other con- 
querors in not wishing to extend the 
territory of his country, for he, on 
principle, abandoned almost all his 
conquests 4s soon as they were made ; 
and that after his return to his pater- 
nal kingdom, he was peculiarly at- 
tentive to the internal happiness and 
prosperity of his subjects; nor do we 
discover, although we may presume, 
that his schemes of conquest dimi- 
nished the true glory of Jigvpt. But, 
indeed, little use can fairly be nade 
of the fabulous history of Sesostris, er 
of the ancient records of Egypt; and 
Mrs. More may possibly have found 
these facts stated a little differently in 
some other author. 

Of the style of the ‘‘ Hints,” which 
shall form the last object of our no- 
tice, we have already intimated, that 
it is spirited and elegant, rather than 
minutely correct. Specimens of its in- 
correctness, we do not think i ne- 
cessary to give, but we cannot help 
noticing a slight fault, of which it af- 
fords frequent examples. When se- 
veral authors are to be enumerated in 
order, the enumeration ts made tn as 


many detached sentences, put abso-— 


lutely, and alike destitute of all inter- 
nal government and all external con- 
nexion. The following is an in- 
stance: | + 

“¢ Joinville, whose life of his great mas- 
ter, Saint Louis, is written with the spirit 
of the ancient nobles, and the vivid ear- 
nestness of one, who saw with interest 
what he describes with fidelity; having 
been companion to the king in the expedi- 
tions which he records.—Plilippe de Co- 
mines, who possessed, by his personal 
eoncern in public afiairs, all the avenues 
to the political and historical knowledge of 
his time, and whose memoirs will be ade 
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mired while acute penctration, sound 
sense, and solid judgment survive.,—Davi- 
la, who learned the art of war under that 
great master, Henry the fourth of France, 
&c.” (Vol. I. p. 126, 127.) 

It is, doubtless, difficult to manage, 
with ‘spirit, an enumeration of this 
kind; but to throw it into the form of 
a catalogue raisonné, appears to us 
too much like breaking the obstacle 
which refuses to bend. These abso- 
lute sentences are, however, used on 
other occasions, as well as in enume- 
rating and describing; and might of- 
ten be happily connected with their 
neighbours by a simple substitution of 
a colon or semi-colon for a full stop. 

We now rise from the perusal of 
this work, with those sentiments of 
deep respect for the talents and cha- 
racter of the author, which most of 
her productions are so well calculated 
to inspire. It is impossible to with- 
hold our tribute of admiration trom 
one, who, although so well qualified 
to admonish the great and the gay, 
and even to be an instructor of royal- 
ty and stand in ihe gate before kings, 
has condescended to devote her life 
tothe humble task of visiting the poor 
and the forgotien, and to bestow her 
labours where they can meet with 
no reward, except from the tranquil- 
lity of a good conscience and the ap- 
probation of Him ‘* who seeth in se- 
cret.” If these her labours have been 
eminently successful, and the wilder- 
ness and the solitary place have been 
made to flourish with the living fruits 
of content, social happiness and vir- 
tue, we may also pronounce that, in 
whatever proportion the Hints which 
she has here offered, make the im- 
pression they are intended to pro- 
duce, in that proportion may this 
country indulge the hope of a future 
sovereign, alike calculated to give it 
respectability in the eyes of foreign 
nations, and to be a nursing mother 
to the Church. Mia ae 7 
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Tne Limet ro our Inquiries, with re- 
spect to the Nature and Attributes of 
the Deity. A Sermon, preached be- 
Fore the University of Cambridge, on 
Commencement Sunday, July t, 180%. 
By Grorce Law, D. D. Prebenda- 
ry of Carlisle. Second Edition. 
London, Paulder, and Rivingtons ; 
Cambridge, Deighton. 1805, 4to, 
pp. 36. 
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{x Sermons preached before an uni- 
versity we naturally look for more lo- 
gical precision than it would be rea- 
sonable to expect in others; especially 
if the subject be such as requires, or 
even admits, a higher exercise than 
ordinary of the argumentative facul- 
iy. ‘The proposition which Dr. Law 
has undertaken to establish 1s evi- 
dently of this description : and it will 
hardly be deemed a more arduous 
anc delicate task in the political world 
for a powerful sovereign to fix the 
bounds of his own territory, than tor 
reason to prescribe the limits of her 
own empire in the intellectual. 

‘he reverend writer has taken for 
the foundation, at least for a support, 
of his reasoning the following text, 
«Tf Ihave told you earthly things and 
ve believe not, how shall ye believe 
if I tell you of heavenly things.” 
John ii, 12. He has not previously 
jaid down his principles or establish- 
ed his thesis, and then applied his 
conclusion ; but, contenting himself 
withthe mere statement of the doctrine 
which he intended to evince, he has 
endeavoured both to illustrate and 
prove it by three important exam- 
ples: 1. ** The Influence and Opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit;” 2. “ The 
oreknowledge of God;” and 3. 
‘The Doctrine of the 'T'rinity.” The 
title of the sermon should, in our opi- 
nion, have been enlarged to take in 
the first of these instances; for, strict- 
ly speaking, the influence and opera- 
ion of the Deity are neither his na- 
ture nor his attributes. 

We will now proceed to consider 
each of the examples in order. 

Ur. Law asserts, under the first 
head, that the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit is not to be confined to the 
‘ist ages of the Christian Church, but 
‘ay be expected by the sincere be- 
“ever in every age. He 1s anxious, 
owever, to repress a curiosity, Which 
Ne pronounces to be unavailing and 
cangerous, respecting the mode of the 
operation of the Holy Spirit. We 
ure not disposed to deny our assent to 
‘his general proposition. But when 
‘ie learned writer proceeds to assert, 
that the manner in which this agen- 

vV is exerted, and the deeree of its 
cilicacy, are unrevealed, and therefore 
must be unknown,” (p. 10.), we think 
“is expression liable to much miscon- 
ception and abuse. It appears calcu- 

fated to lay imen asleep, to make 
whem imagine that a blessing, upen 


~ 
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which Scripture certainly lays consi- 
derable stress, is of so vague, so un- 
certain, so undiscernible a descrip- 
tion, that either an absolute indiffer- 
ence concerning it is justifiable, or any 
anxiety to attain it must be totally un- 
availing. We proceed but to the 
next page, and we seem to discover 
in this writer a departure from his 
own restricting principle; for, having 
adduced a passage of Scripture to 
shew that the divine grace is brought 
as a reason why we should work, he 
adds, by ways of inference, ‘‘ whereas 
it his grace were of itself sufficient, it 
is a reason why we need not.” Cer. 
tainly, unless we have a perfect ac- 
quaintance with the mode of the di- 
vine Operations, we cannot infer that 
these are incompatible with our own 
exertions, and that because grace is 
sufficient, therefore our work 1s super- 
fluous. As certainly, too, many of 
those whom the world will consider to 
be the object of the preachers’s at- 
tack, expressly disclaim any such ac- 
Curate insight into the operations of 
the Divine Being, as “to be able,” 
in the language of our author, ‘‘ to 

oint out the exact line of partition, 
esata human efforts and divine il- 
lumination,” or to found upon it the 
doctrine, with which they are too of- 
ten and unjustly charged, of the per- 
fect passiveness of man in the affair 
of sanctification. Many of them, in- 
deed, endeavour, as they conceive 
themselves tn duty bound, to go as 
far as the Scripture will lead them, 
but then they scrupulously refrain, to 
the best of their ability, from going 
any farther. On this most mysterious 
part of a most mysterious subject, 
they understand their limited pro- 
vince, and do not pretend to de- 
cide. 

We were rather surprised to find the 
theologian under review condemning, 
without any explanation, what he 
calls “a sensible experience of the 
Spit.” We know not how a man ts 
to consider himself possessed of the 
Spirit, a state-essential to the christian 
character, ualess he is sersible of the 
miluence of that divine person on his 
heart and life. We can hardly ima- 
gine anv other, certainly not a more 
unexceptionable, evidence upon the 
subject. It appears, likewise, to ys 
al) equal teme) ty to deny altoucther 
guncdiate conversion as to assert that 
there is no other. Why again, in 
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the tweltth page, should our author 
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équalize all pretensions to preternatu- 
ral inspiration, (the epithet might be 
omitted) in order to procure a sup- 
port for his conclusion, that it is be- 
stowed upon the worst and weakest 
of the sons of men? If the preten- 
sions of wicked men necessarily dis- 
credited the cause with which those 
pretensions are connected, there 1s no 

ood cause whatever which has not 
Been ruined. dna shieht reference to 
the subject of prayer, our author ex- 
presses himsell as if he considered the 
government of divine Providence to 

e, not constant and unremitted, but 
occasional only; the great machine ol 
the universe, or of the world, -requtr- 
ing the interference of its Creator 
only in cases of emergency. “ In 
the same manner the more moment- 


ous affairs of the world, the tate of 


nations and of empires, are subjected, 
as we see reason to believe, to the oc- 
casional interposition of the Deity ; 
and hence arises the necessity for 
public thanksgiving and prayer.” p. 
13, t& This sentiment strikes us, not 
only as perfectly unseriptural, but as 
unphilosophical also. We are sup- 
ported in our own view by the con- 
currence of Sir Isaac Newton and 
Bishop Warburton. ‘The expression 
of authorizing to rely with preswmup- 
tion upon any thing, we conceive to 
have scibed the writer in the haste 
of composition. . 

Dr. Law enters upon his second 
example, p. 14, which he introduces 
in the following manner: ‘f Another 
subject relating to the divine admini- 
stration, which philosophy has m vain 
attempted to explain, is in what man- 
ner the liberty of man can consist 
with the foreknowledge of God.” 
This is a subject upon which we are 
always better disposed to aci as me- 
diators than as parties: and we con- 
sider it as our first duty under that 
character to discourage and detect the 
misrepresentations of the combatants, 
on whatsoever side the misrepresen- 
tations may be found. We therefore 
consider the present as a very proper 
place tor observing, that the pious 
part of those called Calvinists, against 
whom the artillery of Dr. Law ts pro- 
tessedly levelled, appear in general to 
have no respect to the philosophical 
consideration of liberty and necessity. 
They have scemed to themscives, 
whether justly or unjustly, but cer- 
tainly with some plausibility, to find a 
direct and frequent asscition of their 
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peculiar doctrines in Scripture. Ac- 
cording to their acceptation of those 
doctrines they appear to reflect glory 
on God in the highest possible de- 
gree. They lose sight, they think it 
their duty to tose sight, of all conse- 
quences which may seem to oppoce 
what they consider as the scriptural 
view of the subject; and if the two 
pomnts cannot be reconeiled, they 
would rather sacrifice the liberty of 
man to the sovereignty of God, than 
the divine sovereignty to human liber- 
ty. Their attachment to the doc- 
trines 1n question is further establish- 
ed by the tendency, which, accord- 
ing to their conception they have to 
elevate their souls with devout and 
grateful affections; to furnish them 
with the most prevailing motives to 
holiness and = dissuasives from. sin, 
(such in point of fact is their view of 
the case); and, above all, to give 
them that assurance of future felicity 
which constitutes their highest earthly 
eniovment, and which they conceive 
to be not less their duty than their 
privilege to entertain and cherish, 
‘This is a concession towards a much 
calumniated body of men, which any 
one, who has the slightest information 
upon the subject, and a spark of jus- 
tice in his soul, will feel himself bound 
to make. Dr. Law, however, chuses 
to regard the subject before him unde: 
a philosophic aspect ; and considering 
human liberty as perfectly intelligible, 
but the divine prescience as only par- 
tially understood, he thinks himself 
justified in establishing the former 
doctrine without limitation, and leav- 
ing the other in its primitive obscu- 
rity. 

We lament that in so limited a 
discussion as that before us must ne- 
cessarily be, we should be inter- 
rupted by what, in an ordinary ser- 
mon, preached on an ordinary occa- 
sion, we should be tempted to consi- 
der as oversighis. Such, for instance, 
as the founding the benevolence and 
wisdom of the Deity merely upon the 
legible impression of these characters, 
which appears in his works. p. 1). 
See likewise p. 23. Surely Scripture 
teaches us something concerning these 
attributes, and concerning some others 
too. In the tollowing page we meet 
with this extraordmary passage: “ We 
find by the decrees of God, a law in 
our members warring against the law 
of our minds.” We scarcely know 
of any Calvinist who would have gone 
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this length. Thisis directly ascribing 
the pravity of our nature to God and 
to his decrees. In the 17th page isa 
paragraph intended to answer a Ne- 
cessarian objection from education, 


hut we confess the comprehension of 


it exceeds our limited capacities. ‘The 
whole of the first part of our author’s 
areument in favour of human Itberty, 
extending from p. 14 to p. 19, 1s con- 
tained in this sentence: ‘“‘ The frec- 
dom of the will is not to be demon- 
strated, but felt.” p. 18*. A faint 
allusion to Scripture follows as a se- 
cond part of the arzument; and an 
appeal to the earlier tainers forms the 
third. ‘‘'These,” says Dr. Law, “in 
various places declare the 76 auteZeosoy 
of man,” Z. e. the entire, unshackled 
freedom of his will. ‘Phe Doctor in 
his notes has adduced and referred to 
some passages of Irenceus and Justin 
Martyr in support of this assertton. 
It, indeed, we are to be governed by 
a mere word, and that so metaphysi- 
cal a word as gyz:€2cicv, the matter 
is decided at once. But Dr. Law, or 
any one who pretends to write upon 
the subject, ought to know, that the 
force and value of this word varies in 
the use of different writers. Accord- 
ing to the different species of hereti- 
cal doctrine which the primitive fa- 
thers had to encounter, some used the 
term in opposition to che opinion, that 
men are by nature, by the original 
constitution of their nature, good or 
bad. Others opposed free will to 
tate; others opposed it to what Is in- 
voluntary and forced. But some of 
them at least, among whom is Atha- 
Nasius, although they expressed them- 
selves in this manner, yet allowed, 
that before regeneration man has no 
power towards spiritual good. For 
this information we reter Dr. Law to 
80 accessible a book as Sutcer’s ‘The- 
Saurus Ecclesiasticus. Other authors 
* May not the reverics of i 

travagant enthusiast be jiustiti 
argument?’ If feeline is ts 

one Case, why not in the othe: ? 

rate the Necessarian caneceives himself un- 
hut by it; for he will readily admit, that 
“Very nan fee asi he acted with periect 

om. Ii feeling, however, must 
ee argument, let it be proved previously 
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may be consulted upon this subject; 
particularly Vossius, Hist. Pelag. We 
could harldly have suspected a man 
so respectable as Dr. cave of adopt- 
ing the vulgar prejudices, respecting 
those who are called Calvinists in the 
present day, had not the sermon be- 
fore us, pp. 23, 24, assured us, that, 
according. to their system, men are 
mere machines, and Christ did not 
die for all. In a note on this place 
the Doctor transcribes from Kdwards 
a passage, which begins with admit- 
ting, that ‘ Christ in some sense ma 
be said to die tor all;” and from this 
passage, as well as others, his oppo- 
nent thinks it a “ fair inference,”— 
** that Christ did not die tor all: that 
he was not a propitiation for the sins 
of the whole world.” 

The last point to which the learned 
writer proposes to apply his preced- 
ing ‘‘train of reasoning,” is the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. On this subject 
the observations which the author’s 
lan required him to make, may easi- 
y be anticipated. ‘They are in the 
main just and obvious: yet the horror 
of extending our inquiries too far 
seems to have deterred the writer 
from accepting so much as is even 
plainly revealed in Scripture. The 
zeal, too, which he discovers, to es- 
tablish the superior perspicuity of mo- 
ral precepts, above those which are 
strictly divine, will, we coniecture, 
in the eyes of some, not tend to Ine 
Crease an opinion of our author’s re- 
spect for Scripture. In p. 26, we 

et with a very objectionable pas- 
ace, which however may be aitri- 
suted to inadvertence:—‘* When, 
therefore, God first revealed his will 
to mankind, he afforded suficient 
proot by miracles and prophecies, 
that Christianity was of a divine ort 
ceinal.” What is this but to asse 
that Christianity was the first divir 
revelation’ It indeed we conside 
Christianity and Naturai Religion 
svnonvmous, and therefore as old 
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iv, because mira- 
Or a supersedadure of the course 
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a course of nature was establish. 

We question likewise ihe pro- 
priety of calling miracies and prophe- 
cies, which are the evidences ot 
Christ’s mission, “* the principles which 
constituted the guilt or merit of those 
who reiected or received him.” P. 
discovers the author to be a dicei- 
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ple of Dr. Paley. But the circum- 
stances, that the professed subject of 
the preceptor in the work in which 
his peculiar doctrine was published 
was Natural Theology, and that the 
necessary foundation of the discussion 
of the pupil is revealed, constitute a 
difference which deserves considera- 
tion. 

Many reflections suggest themselves 
uponthe perusal ofthissermon. Itsten- 
dency is obvious. We cannot, how- 
ever, bring ourselves to think, that the 
field of human knowledge ts so extend- 
ed as to create or justify any immode- 
rate anxiety to contract its limits. ‘To 
repress a presumptuous curiosity and 
to confine it within its just bounds, be- 
yond which our inquiries only termi- 
nate in spurious knowledge, or igno- 
rance under the form, and the form 
only of knowledge, is, doubtless, both 
a useful and a laudable undertaking. 
Yet, with all our ignorance, much 
real and important knowledge is to 
be attained. ‘This lawful province ot 
human inguiry, it should be our object 
to enlarge to the utmost of our power. 
God has been pleased on divine sub- 
yects to give us the light of revelation: 
if he has not informed us of every 
thing, he has informed us of much ; 
and it is no less criminal in his sight 
to disregard or reject what he has 
made known, than to decide with an 
arroyant temerity concerning what he 
has kept secret. ‘Che Scriptures were 
given tor our learning in all things 
relating. net only to moral duty, but 
io the tar more important subject, {a 
subject which would otherwise have 
been utterly unknown,) of our re- 
demption ; of the means whercby it 
was accomplithed; some of its rea- 
sons; the duties required in those who 
are to be partakers of it; the parti- 
eulars of that blessing; the nopes; the 
motives which it proposes; the m- 
sight afforded even of the kind of 
happiness to be enjoyed in a tuture 
State, &c. &c. Surely these doc- 
trincs were not revealed to be still 
kept under the veil: they were not 
proposed with an annexed condition, 
Which should deter us trom inquinng 
into them: they were not presented 
merely to expose, to reproach, and to 
seal our ignorance. 

We quoted the text which Dr. Law 
has prefixed to his Sermon. it was 
not without some surprise, that we 
read the following passage near the 
close of the discourse: “ These three 
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{ AuGust, 
instances which I have adduced, will, 
I trust, sufficiently illustrate and con- 
firm the important doctrine of the 
text, and shew us the folly of attempt- 
ing to be wise above what is writ- 
ten.” p. 30. No imputation of folly, 
however, attaches to the endeavour 
to be as wise as whatis written. ‘The 
text, if the reader will take the trou- 
ble to cast back bis eye upon it, will 
be found to contain no discourage- 
ment of an imquiry into heavenly 
things, but rather a reproof to the 
person addressed in it of a want o} 
the proper preparation of mind for 
receiving them. For those heavenly 
things are evidently the subject of the 
* of the discourse immediately fol- 
owing, the omnipresence of Christ, 
his divinity and humanity; the mode 
and circumstances of human redemp- 
tion. But whatever may be ou 
of the heavenly things mentioned in 
the text, it is evident, that earthly 
things, whatever be the reason of the 
term, are represented as within the 
compass of the human intellect, and 
these earthly things as evidently re- 
fer to what our Lord had just said re- 
specting the operation of the Holy 
Spirit in the conversion of the soul; 
the first instance, our readers will 
remember, by which the reverend 
divine under review endeavours to 
establish his principle of restraining 
inquiry. We cannot refrain from ob- 
serving, that, at the close of the very 
solemn and evangelical discourse 
which contains the text in question, 
those who love darkness rather than 
light are not represented either as 
commendable characters, or charac- 
ters to be imitated. 

To fix the limits of human know: 
ledge ts a very important and arduous 
undertaking. The person who ad- 
dresses himself to it should have him- 
self reached these limits; and to the 
materials which he has collected he 
should bring the strongest judgment 
and the nicest powers of discrimina- 
tion: he should understand every bias 
by which he ts affected, and correct 
it; and most espectally should he be 
guarded against esteeming the opera- 
tions of that very bias as the exer- 
cise of a sound judgment and impar- 
tial equity. We cannot say that we 


discover these qualifications in the 
sermon which we have been examin- 
Ig; nor can we flatter ourselves, or 
the author, that the exireme dread 
Which it manitests of carrying cut 
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researches into divine things too far, 
and the almost papal acquiescence, 
which it seems to inculcate, in such a 

general knowledge of the truths of re- 
velation as is scarcely more than one 


remove from pure ignorance, will 
produce the salutary effect, eae of 
repressing presumptuous curiosity, or 
of recommending revelation to the 
sober and intelligent. 
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P’nrPaRING for the press, Letterson Natu 
ral History, and on the Formation of ti 
Universe; on a new Plan; for the Use ot 
Schools; by Mr. Bictanp, Author of 
Letters on the Study of History.—APXAI, 
ou Les Silves des Southill; being Investi- 
gations ou the Origin of French Particles 

similar in Pian to the Diversions of Purley; 
in French and English, on opposite pages ; 
by Mr. SaLmon, Author of Stemmata La- 
tinitatis.—The Fall of Cambria; a Heroic 
Poem, onthe Subjagation of Wales, by 
Edward Ist.; by Mr. Cottt+.—aA Jrans- 
lation of Humpotnot’s Travels in South 
America.—Memoirs of the Life and Wri- 
tings of GEoRGE BUCHANAN; by Mrs. Iiz- 
vinGc, Author of the Lives of the Scottish 
Pocts.—A Dictionary of Synonimous Words 
and Technical Terms in the Engiish Lan- 
guage; by Mr. Lestte. 

In the press, Practical Observations on 
the principai Diseases of the Eves, ilustrat- 
ed by Cases: translated from the Italian of 
Antonio Scarpa, F.R.S. &c. &e. with 
Notes, by Mr. James Briccs; Sio.—In 
roval 4+to, with numerous coloured Plates, 
price £6, 6s. in boards, in Epitome of the 
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and Pacific Oceans; by E. Donovan, 
YP. L. S.—The Fourtn Voiume, in +to. and 
SvO. of the i. ?fe of ‘ yp llON =v NMeTe 
crad Arcihmet«. adapted to the Practice of 
Commercial Op: rations, aud intended to 
serve as an introduction to tre of f 
Commerce, 2 work now in the Press, and 
which is a general Treatise on the Monies, 
Weights, and Measures cf every foreign 
Country and commercial Place, by Coim- 
parison with those of Engiaud; by Mr. 
Dveaost.--A new Edition of Smiia’s 
Wealth of Nation ; with Noles and Suppl- 
mentary Caapters, by Mr. PLayFArR.—A 
new Kahition of Watkins's J logrepeceé 
Dictionary, wcluding upwards of ten thou- 
sand persons, With the Authorities anne xed 
to each Article —dA Letter from the Bishop 
of St. Asaph to Epwarp Kine, Esg. on 
Virgil's Two Seasons of Honey ; and his 


Season of sowing Wheat: witha new Me- 


thod of investigating the Rising and Setting 
ot the fixed stars.—d Serves of Aphorisms, 
translated from the Arabic, with a Commen- 
gary and Notes by the Translater.—A Vc- 
lume of Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles, 
by the Rev. Joun Dick, Author of the Es- 
say onthe Inspiration of the Seriptures.— 
A Triglott Dictionary of the Gaelic Lan- 
guage, as spoken in Man, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; by the Rev. Dr. Keriy.—An 
Edition of StTatTivs, under the care of Mr. 
MITFORD. 

A beautiful Stereotype Prayer Book, in 
double columns, l2mo, with large face 
Minion letter, on 264 plates, was publish- 
ed by the University of Cambridge, 
July the Sd; and since then an Svo. Eng- 
lish Testament, in long primmer. These 
are the first fruits, we trust, of many €Xx- 
cellent productions, of this kind,which may 
be expected to proceed from that press. 
We are happy to hear, that the University 
of Oxtord has acoptes the same plan of 
printing; and that preparations are now 
making there to bezin anew ectave edition 
of the Welsh Eib! ce, in Stereo'y pe, °; 
which the Soctety for premoting Christian 
Knowiledze have engaced twe t 
copies, A Stereotype Pocket Bible in 
Welsh, of twenty thousand copies, had 
been previously undertaken for the British 
and Fereign Bible Society, by the Univer- 
sity of Cambiidze. 

The British and Fareign Bible Secicty 
have lately reccived a valueble accession 
to their Collection of Copies and Versions 
of the Scriptures, by the following Dona- 
tions, Viz 

The very first Icelandic Bible, print- 
ed mm 1OS4. 

2. Biblia Polonica in 1522. 

3. Biblia Hu ita lca, 175k. 

+. New Testellicat in the Greenland 
Language, 1799. 

5. The Plantus Edition of the Hebrew 


Rit ? s » } ~ 4 
PWUILFE ww C b»D+. 


An clegant folio Greek Testame 
from Stephens’s Eartron, 100] 
7. Foster's Hebrew Bible without points, 
im -+yt rt 17 
ror the four bist of thes Copies, the 
Society are indebted ¢t i t Fre TICA 
W oltl Esq and for the tl e <0 
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S04 France...§ 
Granviile From each ot these 
Gentlemen, the Society have betore 1 

eoived Donations of a similar deseription, 


vitverland...Germary; 


Sharp, Esy. 


of which a particular enumeration may Le 
seen in their printed Annus Repor 
‘The British Tnstitation for the kucou 


racement ot Live by G \its, have expended 


£4500, of the Subseriptions alvesay 
‘ ive - 7 Tie pueda qt the Pie thi es. 
hituerto the Sh iKspeans Gallery, mi Pall 


FRANCE. 
The lravels of \fessrs 


RBRonrt 


Hustnotpor and 
AN are now in course of publica 
tion in detached collections, under the 
following titles; 1. An 
a Vovage to the Tienes, performed in the 
Interior of the New Continent, 


Years 1799, 1800, 1801, 182 


during the 
, and 1808, 
e9 A Collection of Astronomi al Obser- 
vations and Admeasurements, nade on the 
New Continent.—). An Essay on the Geo- 
Plants, or a Pinlosophical 
Sketch of the Equinoctial Regions; found- 
ed on Observations made from the 18th 
decree of south latitude. —4. Uquinoctial 
Plants, collected in Mexico and the Island 
of Cuba, &e. &c. with Plates, by Sellier. 
—5}, A Collection of Observations on Zoo- 
logy and comparative Anatomy, with 
Plates, by Bouquet. All these works are 
printed in the same size and type, except 
the Equinoctiat Plants, which work 1s 


arzel, 
S 


sh ak, ii 


SWITZERLAND. 


A posthumous work of LAvATER is an 
nounced, entitled Ssreon, or Drescourses 


for aged Christians. 
as = 
_T ‘ “x, 
GERMANY . 
The well knewn German Journal, enti- 
L . f ) ani a4 ; pb d/ Mhek, 4 h ( I 
has been carried on forty years, and dur- 


great part of that lim has Pose ssed 


} 

considerable influence, will close with the 
? 
' 


yp nt year; the Editor, M. Nrcoratr, 
being obliged, by his creat age, to resign 
t undertaking. 

4 ‘ j Medical and Physicel 
1 of the late Professor Barnpincery: 
‘ Mar, =, nas bers fs pt blishned He 1S 

J to have been tae most curlous nan, 
perhaps Germany, with respect to 1 
T ? - 2e ‘ ted With ti Medical 
é fois hbrary contains 16,000 vo. 
lures, Exclusively of detached Diccerta- 
~ { ’ tt Mieu f; $. | ne: vit mbes 
ot Faity ' Aa Ol the Apho- 
r tf ¢,? hi poocrates alone. ¢ “ceeded One 
bundre4. He was fitty vears in forming 
<0 Bs ; 

FTUNGARY 
Dre Greek Arcenbi hop and Mis Lropoit- 


jt vary, his Caused 


p>: N EVUSTADIER'S li pl7uclions COnNCETNiNG 


fiungary...f 


slortclare d a lation ot 


rUSSIM, Sweden, A C. { Aue, 
Vaccnation to be translated into the Ily- 
rion and Wallachian Languages. This 
work, composed for the use of the lowe: 
Classes, has been e¢rataiteusly distribated 
to the amount of 


25,000 copies, emone the 
tnhabitants of those and the nerchbourms 


provinces 


PRUSSIA, 


Under the patronage of Count Horen, 
Mister of State and Governor of Silesia, 


a Secety has been formed, entitled, The 
Ss dé dO yor Nadi Hhediestory and Ine 
cluesto - bach ot ats corre I ondn hg \lem- 
vers Is to transn to the society, a detail 
of the advancement of Arts and Indastry 


TT r portioular province o1 district, 
[he resent and corresponding members 
already amount to fff 


SWEDEN, 


A. F. SKTELDEBRAND, a colonel in the 
Swedish service, has published, at Stock- 
holm, tn & vols., a work enuded, Voyage 
Pitloresane au Cap Nord, It contains a 
number of Views, with Descriptions of the 
Appearance of the Country. The author 
travelicd with the Italian Acerbrt, who, a 
few years since, published an aceount of 
his journey, but wrote chichy as an ob- 
server of men and nature; while the 
Swede writes as a painter and lover of the 
fine arts, 


DENMARK. 


The Danish press has laboured under 
severe restrictions since the decree of Sept. 
27,1799. This edict was particula:ly cal- 
culated to paralyse all literary efforts, and 
all freedom of discussion. Since tliat pe- 
riod few works deserving notice have, till 
lately, appeared in Denmark. A ciause 
in that edict forbad the publication of all 
anonyvimnous works whatever, whether the 
matter contained in them were exception- 
able or not. No one, of course, could 
commence lis literary career without dis- 
closing his name to the publie; and the 
diffident were thereby completely silene- 
ed. Some considerable writers have, how- 
ever, recently made their appearance ; 
among Whom is NicoLtar FALLUrsEN, who 
first published a 7 heological Musavene, con- 
tainine from foreign 
works; and commenced, in January TS0o5, 
a pubheation, f utitled, The Monthly 7 heo- 


i, 
/ ‘iC hieposttory for 


§ 4. 


extracts Various 


our vo- 
lumes are complete, and coutain a num- 
ber of ormimal Danish Compositious, much 
Injormation with reward to the state of re- 


Venmark. 


liztous knowledge tn Deninark and other 
Coupwies, many learned bssays on. the 
original Languages of Scripture and on 
Chareh History, and a‘ranstation of sc- 
veral of Blauw’s Sermons. 


RUSSIA, 


The first Votuine of a Geographical Vo- 
Cabulary of the present State of the Russian 
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1805.] Russia... Africa...East Lnadves. 


Empire, has appeared at Moscow, im 4to, 
1400 pages. Jhis yoluwme coutams only 
ie first three letters of the alphabet, 

MI. Wonrox has published at Moscow a 

ries Of Views of that @ity, ou sixteen folio 

ites, Which vival the most sumptuous 
7 ovk of tie kind, ‘J ne price | 3 one thou- 
sand rix dollars the set. 

An ukase has heen issued, by which the 
Emperor prolibits the circulation of every 
work which tends to the dissemination of 
janatn ism, ov which endangers sound ino- 
vals. ‘Theatrical compomtions and fore:cu 
journals are alike subjected toa censor. 
~ The Academy has offered a prize of 500 
roubles, or £112. 10s. ster ea ‘for the 
ynost instructive series of new expectie 
ments on Light, considered as matter ; 
on the propertics Which may with justice 
be ascribed to it; on the affinities which 
it shali appear to have with other bodies 
whether organic or inorganic und on 
modifications and phenome: vhich a 
manifested in those substances, b y virtu 
of the combinations is which ‘th e Matter 
of light may have entered along with 
them.” 

The Impertal Acadeiny of Sciences at 
Petersburgh has been authorized, by the 
Minister of the Marine Department, to ol 
ler a prize ¢ of 1000 duc ats, ol r £462. 10s. 
sterlus, for a satisiactory st S of a 

question propose -d concerning the resist 
ance of fluids, and j its ap pic ati on to naval 
arcnitecture, 

The Kiuiperorv has f founde d a pu! yhie ‘hool 
at Teflis in noha and has assigned it 
an annual revenue of 10,600 roubles, to 
be raised on Silks, the produce of the 
country. The principal branches tier 
taucht are the Russian and Ge -orgian lane 

ages, With the elements of science. It 
ilso proposed to form a library, and to 
id the mast distinguished pul tls te: Mos- 

, at the expence of the State, to com- 
te therr education. 
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By the Imperial Okase which has 


; i 
the riphf Of citizens tothe Jews throue 
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, j 
Publications. 55 


out the empire, and admits 


into all thie place . fit j pile Cajtic ifron 
that peommne is divided into four elaese 4° 


Viz. Farmers, Artit j Nie nawis and 
Ciuzens. The Far 

as well das the Artili en , 
land bs and Liinose, iO Wien to engace Tv 
agriculture and have no fortune. are ty 
have a certain portion of the crown lands. 
‘J hiuse who Will @staolish majutact 


*s are 
te ‘* Hijo" j th i Con if) aii +4 j dt, 
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Mr. Mctxco Park who went from thig 
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Uuty of the Christian Bedv, stats 
iQ Sermon preached at 
Consecration of the Bishop of Norwich; by 
Richard Prosser, D. D. Is 


The whote Werks of Bishop Hall, ar- 
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oa 
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or 
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ranced and corrected, with a pew Lafe ot 
‘ . ’ j ' 
tae Author, and a. coplo Ludex; by Jo- 


Siah Pratt, M. 
reval Svo. 1Ys 
Daniel, ia the Version of Theedotian and 
the S “ty me BR lines of MAS 
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506 New Pudlications....Rel. lntel....Mission to Africa and the East. [Ave, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Lyra Fvangeliea; or, an Essay on the 
Use of Instramental Musie in Christian 
Worship. bv J seph We tlerson. Swe. is. Od, 

A Treatise on Practical and Experimen- 
tal Agriculture ; by J. Carpenter; © vols, 
Svo, £1, 1s. boards. 

Vhe Architectural Antiquities of Great 
Britain, displayed in a Series of Select 
Engravings, representing the most beauti- 
ful, curious, and interesting Ancient Edi- 
fices of this Country, with an Historical 
and Descriptive Account of each Subject ; 
by John Britton; Part 1. #to, 10s. od. 1. p. 
los. 6d, 

A Concise History of British Commerce 
with the Continent of Europe, and with ail 
Parts of the World; by Dr. Retuhard, of 
Gottingen ; with Notes and considerable 
Additions; by J. Savage; Svo. Is. Gd. 

The History of Egypt, from the earliest 
Accounts of that Country, to the Expulsion 
of the French from Alexandria in 1501; 
by James Wiison, D. D. 93 vols. 6vo. 
tl. 4s. 

A Brief Retrmspect of the Eighteenth 
Century, Part |. containing a Sketch of the 
Revolutions and [Improvements in Science, 
Arts, and Literature during that Period ; 
by S. Miller, A. M.; 5 vols. 8vo. £1. 1 

Considerations on the best Means of in- 
suring the Internal Defence of Great Bri- 
tain; by Captain Barber. Is. 6d. 

Report of the Committee of the High- 


,_¢ ; } . — _ } . 
lan 1 SocietV of & tiand, appointed LO lii- 


GM 


quire into the Nature and Authenticity of 
| ; 
YD ~ ' : 7 — 2 a b- - 
tHe roemis of Css . drawn iF a Coraluy 
; i 


to the Dircetions of the Committee ; by 
llenry Mackenzie, Esq. 8vo. 12s, 

Academic Annals, published by Autho- 
rity of the Royal Academy ; collected 
and arranged by Prince Hoare, Esq.; 4to, 
Js, 

Specimens of early Eoglish Romances, 
chiefly written during the carly Part of the 
Fourteenth Century ; by George Ellis, Esq. ; 
3 vols. crown Svo, £1. 7s. 

Observations on the present State of the 
Hightands of Scotland, with a View of 
the Causes and probable Consequences ot 
Emigration; by the Eari of Selkirk ; Syo, 
Os, 

Free Disquisitions on the Sentiments and 
Conduct requisite in a British Prince, in 
order to merit the favourable Opinion of 
the Publie; by J. Andrews, UL. D. Syo. 
5s. boards. 

Essays, Biographical, Critical, and His- 
torical, illustrative of the Tatler, Spectator, 
and Guardian, designed as a Companion to 
the various Editions of those Works; by 
Nathan Drake, M. D.; 3yvols. vo. £1. 4s,; 
lp. £1. lis. 6d. 

A ‘Treatise on the Coins of the Realm, in 
a Letter to the King; by Charles Earl of 
Liverpool; 4to. £1. 1s. boards. 

The Eleven Reports of the Commission- 
ers of Naval Inquiry, with Explanatory 
Notes and select Extracts from the most 
Important Documents on which the Re- 
ports are founded ; 8vo. 15s. 

Descriptive Excursions through Soutir 
Wales and Monmouthshire, in the Year 
1804, and the ‘sour preceding Summers, 
with thirty Plates; by E. Donovan, F.L.S,; 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
ee — 

: that indispensable pre-requisite toa 
NS ) APRICA AND THE successful mission. We are serry to 
observe, that they had been subjected 
\ Reronr of the proceedings of this to some severe attacks of fever dur- 
Society has lately been published, ing the rains, but the dry season 
trom we learn that the three which was approaching would pro- 
Missionaries, whom we tormerly bably restore them to a better state 
tated ‘Vol.tor | » $44,) to have of health. Five more Missionaries 
ari i at Sierra Leone, continued, are stated to be training at the Semi- 
at tie Gate of tne last accounts, tore- nary in Berlin, for future service, un- 
side in the colony, both with the view der this society, of whose religious 
of becoming inured to the climate, attainments, and progress in learning 
beture they orocecded to their tinal the Arabic language, a favourable ac- 
ation, and loplying the want count is given*. ‘The Society has 
: saa ~ aes t ere oF a reguiar * These men, we understand, have since 
cnapiain, Paciuilies, WI talCd, WETE arrived in Locland, where they wal remain 
oa | b Lhe Mi iG ATICs ol ac- wiitil a proper opportunity occurs for the 
quiring a Knowledge of the nave removal to Africa, Four of them hav 


ft ono mention tm made of 


been ordaimed mintsters of the Luthera! 
Chur Ii, 
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been at the expence, in conjunction 
with the Edinburgh Mission Society, 
of printing an Arabic tract against 
Mahommedanism written by the Rev. 
Mr. Brunton, now a Missionary in 
Georgia, which it is intended to dis- 
tribute in Africa. ‘The Report con- 
tains no farther intelligence of any 
moment, except that, through the 
liberality of the public, the funds of 
the society have gained a considera- 
ble accession during the last year. 

Prefixed to the Report is a Sermon 
preached at the anniversary Meeting 
of the Society, on the 4th of June, 
by the Rev. John Venn, which we 
shall have another + sleet of no- 
ticing more particularly. 


OTAHEITE. 

A voyage round the world, during 
the years 1S00 to 1804, has just been 
published by a Mr. ‘Turnbull. In the 
course of his voyage, Mr. ‘Turnbull 
several times visited Otaheite; and 
on one occasion he remained there 
for some months. He had ample 
means, therefore, of observing the 
state of the Mission, and the conduct 
of the Missionaries in that Island; and 
his testimony may be regarded as 
that of an unbiassed witness. We 
shall, therefore, lay a few extracts 
from his work before our readers. 


** We cannot omit,” observes Mr. ‘Turn- 
bull, in speaking of the Missionarics, * in 
this place, to do justive to the amiable 
manners, and truly Christian deportment 
of these men, who, like the Apostles ot 
old, foregoing all the comfurts of civilized 
life, and a life at icast of tranquillity in 
their native and, have performed a voy- 
age equal to the circumpavigation of the 
slobe, and, hke the dove of the ark, car 
ried the Christian olive over the world of 
waters. Their life is a lite of contest, 
hardship, and disappointment: like thei 
holy muster, they have to preach to the 
deaf, and exhibit their works to the blind.’ 
(Vol. 1. p. 165.) 

** It may be satisfactory to the frends 
of the Missionaries to learn, that their 
prayer-meetings and public ordinances 
were constantly Kept up, the morniv: and 
wternoon of every day, and on Sandays 
thre e times aday. ‘The natives, however, 
did not attend. The brethren took it by 
turns to visit all the parts of the island 
Within their reach on that doy. ‘The 
preaching, or rather the example of the 
Missionaries, is pot however wholly with- 
out effect ; the Sabbath ts ealled by the 
halves Mahanate Etooa, the Day of Cod; 
and however little attention, inevery othes 
“sspect, they pay to relynen, ther con 


duct in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Mataval, on this day, is more sedate and 
orderly than on any other. The Missiou- 
aries have doubtless gained a small victo- 
ry over them in this point, as likewise in 
another of still greater consequence; the 
greater part of their former obscenity in 
their public dances has disappeared, ‘and 
in the neighbourhood of Matavai the Sun- 
day has something of the semblance of a 
christian Sabbath.” (Vol. ILL p. 5, 6.) 

** Frown the evident advantage which the 
royal family derive from their joint part- 
nership with the Missionaries, I have little 
doubt that the purpose of Pomarrie in the 
encouragement of the Missionarics was 
wholly political. ‘The Missionaries indeed 
neglect nothing to render their mission 
successful; on every sabbath-day they 
range the country two by two in different 
directions, But I repeat, that Ll fear their 
eflorts will for a long period be unsuccess- 
ful. They consider the Missionaries as 
very good mcu, and love and estecm thera 
accordingly, but they do not comprehend, 
and therefore do not beleve, the articles vi 
thei religion.” (Vol. Ill. p. 5, 9.) 

“One Sunday evening, Mr. Jefferson 
requested perinission to exhort Otuo and 
‘Termavoura, with ali their followers; Otos 
sent a messenger to me on the occasion, 
saying that he wished to sce me: I ae- 
cordingly went, and fourd Mr. Seott and 
Mr. Jetlerson in the act of exhortation. 
Their Congregation might amount to about 
hity. Upon its conclusion, 1 demanded of 
Otoo what he wanted with me. He asked 
ine, upon the departure of the Missiona 
ries, whether it was all true, as they had 
preached: I replied in the affirmative, 
it was strictly so according to mv own be- 
het, and that of all the wiser and better 
part of my countrymen. He demanded of 
Ince Where Jehovah lived; I pointed to the 
hoavens. He said be did not believe 1t 
bis brother was, if possible, still worse. 


Rdech was Jeoking ou, with a kind of 


baughtyv and disgainful madtiHerence, 3? 
was all Aevery or falschood, adding, they 
scent oes Maes —s : i ial : 

wouid not beneve unless they could > ’ 
mrs } re a — ar ae /. aan 
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and moon by mans of our quadrant, why 
coed we not brine down our Saviour by se- 

’ ~ oe)? F ont ! '¢ 4 
muar means Vol. Lil. p. bo, it. 


Our traveller proceeds to argue in 
this as well as m other places of his 
hook, that il is if? 
heitans ta beheve 
Christianity, deca@use they cannot 
comprehend them, and can find no 
analogy te them in their own country 
'Vhis sort of reasoning, doubtless, rs 
very plausible, but it is destitute of a 


nossivie for the Ola 
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which he singles out as beyond the 
reach of an Otahettan understanding, 
viz. the Doctrines of the ‘Trinity and 
the Incarnation? Or what analogy 
does he discover in this country which 
renders them more tatelligtble to us: 
In these respects we possess lille or 
no advantage over the most barbarous 
nations. But if from reasoning we 
take a view of facts, shall we not find 
that the [lottentots, the Greenlanders, 
the Msquimaux, have heard and be- 
lieved the same Gospel which ts re- 
presented as unfit for the cars of the 
South Sea Islanders? Do these then 
stand lower in the scale of humanity 
than the inhabitants of Cafttraria, La- 
brador, or Greenland? ‘This will not 
be aflirmed. ‘The truth is they be- 
lieve not, not because they cannot, 
but because they will not, believe. 
‘The light is come unto them, but 
they love darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds are evil.” But 
we return from this digression. 


‘‘ Most of the Missionaries iad made 
freat advances in the Otabeitan language, 
and their companious were studying it with 
the most indefatigabie mdustry.” (Vol. TIT. 
p. 15, 14.) . 

‘The Missionaries had made the cir- 
cuitot the island twice during the time we 
had been amongst them, preaching trom 
district to district, and seconding their ex- 
li zeal in the dis- 
charge of their duty could ensure success, 
the Missionaries would not preach in vain. 

“In their cireuits they have*successfal- 
yen igavoured to come at the exact num- 
ber of the peo: le. Itis melaacholy to add, 


+} 


tha: the population has diminisned in a de- 


hortatious by presents. 


eves Wuich threatens to render the country 
2 desert, Captain Cook computed them 
at upwards of two bundred thousand; the 
population has now dwin lied to five thou- 


sand, On the arrival of the Duii, they ex- 
ceeded triple this number.” (Vol. iff. p, 
os 


19,816.) 

‘© Mr, Jefferson had opened a schso!, bot 
only one native attended; this was the 
er of un European, one of the cres 
it the Matiida.” 


‘They apparently lived tocether in the 
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S1cBdi cad 


areatest jove and harmony, and ail of 
f ° ’ 

thet present an CXample oi industry 

thew Tii.lion, NOWeVEer, IS OV NO Mcans 


»comfortable os many ef our countrymen 

may be inchned to imagine; for as their 
: erae ! , 

tock of European artictes decrcases, they 


‘ .- 1 * } . 
POputet nately lose tue miuiuence 


(Vol. Ill. pedo } 


vert tic natives.” 
Phe folowing hints are given be 
‘ aewareys * - , 

rtothe Miesion ry Socict 


c4 they seem deservine Gf atten- 
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"lhe Missionary Society might perhaps 
find it answer their purposes, to turn thei; 
attention to that quarter where, io my 
humble opinion, their benevolent etiurts 
ave more likely to prove successful than in 
Otaheite. The Otaheitans are indecd ap. 
parently softer in their manners than the 
peuple of the Sandwich Istands, but they 
are far behina the latter in thetr skill iy the 
arts of life, and in their desire to acquire 
Instruction of every hind, 

“Indeed, from certain events that took 
place on their being discovered, and parti- 
cularly from the lamented fate of the ereat 
Cook, the Sandwich Islanders have ecne- 
rally been regarded as a race of savage 
barbarians. The truth, however, is, as 
lias been already noticed, that many of 
the harrible practices of the more amiable 
Otaheitans, such as infant murder, &e. 
&c. are unknown amongst thei; and the 
fatal accident which befel Cook, is to this 
day deeply and generally deplored. 

‘Their eager and insatiable curiosity to 
observe and understand whatever is doing 
by the Europeans, unrestrained by any of 
those considerations of propriety which in- 
fiucnee civilized nations, bas bad a ten- 
dency to draw on them the character of 
rude and uneultivated men; but let it be 
considered that this curiosity and ardour 
are not the cileets of childish ignorance, 
but are produced by the most decided anx- 
lety to learn whatever they see done: 
their secmingly rude behaviour will then 
be forgiven. 

“Should the Missionary Society adopt 
this hint, and make the experiment, I have 
no doubt that land might be easily pro- 
cured as a grant or as a purchase. Tama- 
nama is perfectly acquainted with the na- 
ture of a bargain, in the European seuse 
of the term, and would conform rigidly to 
the conditions ; differing in this, as well as 
in Many other respects, froin certain chiefs 
iu Otaheite. The latter are constantly 
enfleavouring to extort fresh remuneration 
from the Missionarics there, whom they 
seem to regard op!yv as strangers suffered 
to remain amongst them during their good 
pieosure. 

Missionaries in the Sandwich Islands 
would morcover experience every aid from 
This is another 

at advantaze over their countrymen in 
Oiaheite, aud Tonzataboo. Fromthe first 
arvival of the Otalecitan Missionaries they 


were exposed to the 


‘ ° , ‘ an 4 
be Tesment Muropeans, 


ercatest hardships 
and dangers from their own countrymen. 
Some ad y) syudogs of iwurope, at that time 
rcsi@ine amones the natives, mstead of as- 
sisting these worthy men in their forlorn 


1 


Situation, took «@ malicious pleasure in 


eounter: tin y They ¢ {forts On all occas 
gions, misrepresenting their views, and 
endcavouring te sti ap the natives to out- 
rave and violence. Young, Davis, and 


. 


ewart, would, on the contrary, be of 
lislivite use iu the Sandwich Islands; they 
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would negotiate between the Missionaries 
and the natives; and, being men of pro- 
bity and character, in fall possession of 
the confidence of ‘Tamahaima, their good 
offices could not fail of effect. 1 am per- 
suaded that a simple application would not 
fail to secure ther most strenuous ef- 
farts. ; , 

« Asa proof of the fidelity with which 
Tamahama fulfils bis engagements, 1 may 
mention that of the cattle introduced by 
Captain Vancouvre, the terms were said 
to be, that none were to be touched for a 
eertain number of years, ‘This condition 
has been rigidly preserved till that time 
expired, and these animals have in conse - 
quence become so wild, tuat mone of the 
natives dare approach them. So that, 
ranging at their full liberty, they have de- 
stroyed the fences, trampled down the 
crops, aud done much other damage. 
Thoug! the inhabitants themselves have 
frequently suffered thus severely from 
their ineursious, they have rigidly adhered 
to the condition of the original gift.” (Vol. 
II. p. 83---87.) 

A circumstance related by Mr. 
Turnbull, places ina striking light the 
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fallaciousness of those expectations 
which Missionaries, unacquainted with 
the real character of the people among 
whom they are to labour, are apt to 
deduce trom mere courteousness of 
manner. 

‘¢ Upon the arrival of the Missionaries, 
they received them in the most cordial 
manner; protessing tne greatest reverence 
and regard as well to the men, as the doe. 
trines they were about to disseminate. 
The Misswnaries, deccived by this recep- 
tion, hailed it as a happy omen ot thé 
success of their mission; and cominenced 
thetr labours of couversion in hizh spirits, 
and boundless hopes. The chief? encou- 
raced them by saying, that their parrow, 
or talk, was very good. The high priest, 
however, after some attendance, suffcred a 
remark to slip, which explamed their se- 
cret opinion; that the Missionaries gave 
them plenty of the Word of God, but tew 
axes. They doubtless thought that their 
constant attendance entitled thea to pre- 
sents. It appears to me, that in this re- 
spect, they have become very little im- 
proved,” (Wol. lil. p. 65, 89.) 
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CONTINENTAL INTELLICENCE. 


Tre course of the present month has done 
much towards developing the political plais 
of the great Continental Powers, and it 
has now become more than probable that 
the fiames of war will spcediiy be rekin- 
dled among them. It was not to be ex- 
rected, that the increasing rapacity of the 
French Gevernment, and its undisguised 
pursuit of almost universal power, should 
meet with no obstacle. Russia and Aus- 
tia sein at length to have taken the 
alaviny and we may collect from the vi- 
cour of their military preparations, thot 
they have taken also the determination of 
ho longer acquiescing in the usurpations of 
Bonaparte. We mean not to say that 
such a determination may not conduce to 
the repose and happiness of Europe ; in- 
deed, if it be permitted by the overruling 
Vrovidence of God, we cannot doubt that 
that effect will ultimately flow from it. But 
stil the Christian Observer may be allowed 
to deplore the intermediate miseries which 
it alinost necessarily involves, and to pray 
(iat God would at least shorten, if not 
prevent, the tierce and bloody contlict 
‘hich threatens to desvlate the fairest 
portion of the globe. 

We mentioned in our last, that as soon 
“s the annexation of the Ligurian Republic 
to France was known at St. Petersburgh, 
"is Russian Ambassador Novasiltzotl, whe 


Cirisr. Osserv. No. 44. 


had proceeded as far as Deriin, with the 
view of mediating a general peace, was re - 
called. The note which he addressed to 
the Prussian Minister on this occasion dis- 
covers in some decree, the motives by 
which the Emperor of Russia was induced 
to put anend to negotiation. It was nee 
cessary, he states, that Bonaparte should 
give some proof of his sincerity in the 
overtures which he made to his Britannic 
Majesty; but no sooner had those over- 
tures been made than Bonaparte assumed 
the title of King of Italy, a title which 
mnultipiied the difficulties in the way of 
peace. Notwithstanding this new act of 
rapacity, however, the Emperor of Rus- 
sia stil resolved to try the effect of nezgo- 
tiation; but no sooner had his minister 
been furnished with the necessary pass- 
ports, than the union of Li_una with 
France was announced. The circumstance 
under which this union was effected ar 


7 uo wm 


tS 
must terminate the sacrifices that his Im 


represented as forming an aggregate whic 
s l- 
petal Majesty would have made, in the 


L 

- . 
hope of restoring tranquility to Europe. 
Such an issuc, it is uithmated, is now hope- 


less: because the measures which Booa- 
parte has been taking on the very eve of 
negotiation, and amid the 'oudest profes. 
Sions of adesire for peace, sre so far frong 
facilitating that event, that they have an- 
nihilated the very grounds of it. 

The note of the Russiay segotustor natu. 
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rally excited the indignation of the new 
hinperor of, France, which he vented in a 
long article mserted in the Momtteur of the 
2tth of Jaly. The paperis drawn up with 
considerable ability, and its obvious inten- 
tion is to impose ou his own subjects, and 
to infuse distrast amone the Continental 
Powers who may untte against France. 
Phe only arcument, however, which tt 
contams, ts one that is by po means likely 
fo allay the cousternation to which the ra. 
pidly advancing eneroachmwents of France 
have given birth 
Itos alleged, are fully jistified by the aug- 
mentation of Russian territory on the side 
of Persia, and by the recent eulargement 
of the British Empire in ludta. On this 
principle it will follow, that if an tndian 
Ciieftain should, by a causcless act of ag- 
cresston, draw on bunself the hostility of 
the English Government, and be deprived 
in consequence of a part of bis territory, 
Bonaparte would thence acquire a right to 
strip of his dominions any one of his neigh- 
bours who might be incapable of resist- 
ance, “It Russia,”? he observes, (we give 


Those encroachmeuts, 


the passage merely asa specimen of his. 


reasoning,) ‘1 Russia evacuate the Bos- 
phorus, Caucasus, Phasis, Georgia, &e, 
France will accede to any arrangements 
which can be required with respect to Ita- 
ly: otherwise France must be allowed to 
indemnify herself so as to compensate for 
such advantages as are obtained by the 
other powers.” 

It appears that a very unusual degree of 
activity prevails at the present moment, 
not only inthe Russian, dut in the Austiian 
Councils aud armies. A Russian army of 
120,000 men is saidtobe assembled within 
20 miles of the Austrian frontier. The Aus- 
trian force at the camp of Pettau isdaily aug 


duke Charles. Ard a large body of Eng- 
lsh troops is collecting at Malta. Report 
states, that it is the purpose of the allied 
powers to begin the war with a declaration 
in favour of Louis the 15th, disavowing in 
the mest solemn manner all idca of dis- 
membering France, and professing ag their 
object the Restoration of the rightful Sove- 
reign tothe throne, and the removal from 
it of a turbulent usurper, with whom ex- 
perience has proved it to be impossible for 
neighbouring nations to maintain the rela- 
tions of peace and amity. Wi TIVE the 
report as it has rcashed us. We have, of 
course, no means of ascertuiuing its 
truth. 

But whatever credit may be cue to the 
sumour just mentioned, it seeins pretty 
evident that Donaparte views, with consi- 
derable apprehensions, the storm which is 
eathoring around him. In the Moxeteur of 
the Lith just,, a /ong paragraph is insert- 
ed, the object of which appears to be to 
eviole Austria tute an abandonment of the 
eonufederac y. ‘e 


_ 
Tigtis J a alita , 


tone in Whiel it men- 
tauch more moderate than 
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usual, and of the Emperor of Germany it 
speaks In the most flattering and conciliat- 
ing terms. Bonaparte cannot believe that 
the great, wise, and good Emperor of Ger- 
many has any hostile purpose towards 
hranuce: he knows that all that Russia de- 
sives is to see France and Austria weaken 
themselves by a long war: and that the 
danger to Austria is from Russia and not 
fiom France. Many other arguments are 
artfully brought forward to induce Austria 
to keep on friendly terms with France ; 
and to these are added some strong temp- 


tations presented to the cupidity of the ° 


former, 


ror of 


{t is intimated that if the Empe- 
Germany will pursue the policy of 


joining with Franee, to drive both the 


Enelish aud the Russians out of the Medi- 
terranean, a separation will immediately 
take place between the Crowns of France 
and Italy, and he will find his interest 
promoted in other ways. The Emperor, 
however, is not now likely to be the dupe 
of so gross and palpable a deception. — He 
has too many, and too deep causes of just 
complaint against Franee on account’ of 
her past conduct, and of just fear with re- 
spect to the future, to be imposed on by 
arguments still more specious, or by pro- 
mises still more allurmg. ‘The occupation 
of Hanover, of the Papal States, and of 
the Kingdom of Naples, as well as the 
Helvetian Republic; the incorporation of 
Piedmont with the French Empire; the 
invasion of the German Empire by the 
scizure of the Duke @Enghien; the seizure 
of several islands on the Rhine; the threat 
to occupy all the sea ports in Dalmatia, 
and in the e7-devant Venetian States, dur- 
ing the present war; the demand or me- 
nace to occupy the capital of the King- 
dom ot Naples, all its forts and sea-ports; 
the occupation af all the sea ports of 
the Wingdom ef itruria; the incorporatio: 
of Parma and Piacenza with France; the 
imperious demands to the Courts of Vien- 
naand Naples to esclude all British and 
Russian ships from their harbours; the 
late demand to occupy the sea ports in the 
Island of Sicily; the creation of a new 
kingdom in Italy; the incorporation of 
Genoa and Lucca with the French Em- 
pire, allin direct violation of existing trea- 
tics, are afew of the instances of French 
azeression, and they cannot casily be for- 
gottcn; and, doubtless, any treaty which 
Bonaparte, in the exigency of his affairs 
might be induced to sign, would be vio- 
lated with as little scruple as these have 
been, whenever a favourable conjuncture 
for the violation should arrive, - 

Ju our last number we mentioned the 
determination expressed by the King of 
Prussia, to prevent Sweden from making 
Pomerania the sccne of warlike prepara- 
tion, With aview to render tlis menace 
nugatory, Swedish Pomerania has been 
ecded to Kussia, but whether in the way 
of sale, or ol temporary transfer is uncel- 
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tain. What course the King ot Prussta 
will think bimself now called upon to p 
it is tmpossible to determine, I 


tj - 


sue, | ne 
probability 1s that he will endeavour, if 
he can, to maintain Ins neutrality, aud to 


' 7elLeeae 


prout by the contests of bis neighl ; 
An alarming disturbances touk p.ace in 
Vienna about the beginning of July, 1 
consequence of the deari 3 of bread, 
supposed to have been tome ube by Preneh 
ayency. ‘Tranquillity, i afew days, was 
completely restored, but not before tae 
ynilitary had been called in to quell the 
tumult, 
The preparations at Boulogne, and in 
the Texel, for the invasion of this country, 
have been advancing with an accciecrated 
progress, and it is supposed that they have 
now attained the requisite degree of per- 
fection. Bonaparte himself bas been en- 
gaved since the 4th instant in reviewing 
the camps on the coast, and making the 
necessary arrangements. The escape of 
the combined squadron from Sir R, Cal- 
der; the accession of force which it has 
since obtained, and which has made Sir R, 
Calder retreat m his turn; the possibility, 
under ali the circumstances of the case, 
that the blockade of Brest may be raised; 
are likely, doubtless, to encourage in bo- 
naparte the hope of bemg able, at least to 
excite some great alarm in this country, if 
not to strike some decisive blow, before the 
Continental Powers can muster their hosts 
to battle. On this subject we shall enter 
more fully under a subsequent head. 
Bonaparte has issued a decree, dated 
from the palace of Milan, by which all 
privateers, two-thirds of whose crews are 
not patives of England, or of some hostile 
power, shail be considered as prrates, and, 
if taken, their otlicers shall be shot, aud 
their crews condemned to the gailies. 
Since the above was written Eona- 
parte has published another viole lem] 
oficial manifesto, in which i 
that a continental war, excited by t 
of Engtand, is at) hand. he Austrian 
preparations in the ‘Tyrol and in Italy he 
iS Msposed to re eard as the commence- 
‘ 


nent of hostilities. 


EAST INDIES. 

intelligence of a very interesting kind 
has beeu recently received from India. 
Various actions had been fought with chiefs 
who had espoused the cause of Holkar, in 
Whieh success had generally attended the 
British arms. The fortress of Bhurtpore, 
however, had continued to brave the ut- 
inost efforts of Lord Lak= and the catiant 
army under his command. It bad been 
exposed to five different assaut#; in all of 
Which the besiegers had been repulsed. 
Our loss in killed andeavounded bas proved 
very considerable: it has even been estt- 
mated at 3000 men and 1035 officers. It was 
nevertheless supposed that the fortcess must 
uitunately fall. The R ath, who had rf 
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Through the channel of an American 
newspaper, we have obtained an account 
of the new Constitution which has been 
framed for Hayti, It purports to have been 
drawn up by twenty-three men, whose 
names are prefixed, aud who profess to 
have been legally constituted the organs of 
the will of the people. ‘In the presence 
of the Supreme Being, before whom all 
mankind are equal, and who has distribut- 
ed so Many species of creatares on the 
suriace of the earth, for the purpose of 
manifesting his glor vy and his power by the 
diversity of his WOrK; and in the presence 
of all nature by “whom we have been so 
unjustly, and so long a time considered as 
outcast children,” they declare the pre- 
sent constitution to be the free and spenta- 
neous e€ (pression of their hearts, aned tae 
general wiliof their constituents. Of this 
constitution it is only in our power te traee 
the outline. 

The preliminary declaration decree 
erection of the Empire of Hayti iato a free 
sovereign and independent state ; tne abvu- 
lition of slavery for ever; the equality ot 
ranxs; the equal operation of the laws; 
the iuviolability of property; the loss of 
citizenship by emigration, an 
Sion of it by bankrupte 
all white men, of whatever nation, from ac- 
quiring property of any kind, exceptin 


c 
only such white women as have be 
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ralized, and their children, together with 
the Germans and Polanders who have 


. 
been naturalized*, aud the adoption of 
the generic name of ELACKs for all the 
subjects of Hayti of whatever colour. It 
is further declared, that no ene is worthy 
of being a Haytian who is not a good fa- 
ther, a good son, a good husband, and es- 
pecially a good soldier; that parents are 
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* This clause is 2 strong proof of the 
falsehood of the reports whrch were ¢circe- 
lated, ot the utter extirpation of the whites 
by Dessel nes, 
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respond directly with the Minperor or Ge- 
neral in Cinef. The Government is en- 
trusted to a first magistrate, who is called 
Emperor and Commander in Chicf of the 
army. Jacques Dessautines, ‘the aven- 
ger and deliverer of his fellow citizens,” 
is appomted to this office. “ The title of 
Majesty is conferred upon him as well as 
upon his august spouse the Empress.” 
Their persons are inviolable. ‘The Crown 
is clective, but the Emperor may desig- 
nate his successor, fom whom a suitable 
provision shail be made. The state will 
assign an annual income to * her Mujcety 
the Empress,’ tor life; and * te the chil- 
dren acknowledged by his Majesty.” His 

male children shall pass successively from 
grade to grade in the army. Any Empe- 
ror attaching to himself any privileged bo- 
dy, under the name of guards of honour, 
or under any other name, is, zpso facto, at 
war with the community, and 1s to be re- 
moved from the throne, which shall be fill- 
ed by one chosen by the counsellors of state 
from among themselves. The Emperor 
makes, seals, and promulgates the laws, 
and appoints and removes at pleasure all 
public functionaries ; directs the receipt 
and expenditure of the state, together with 
the coinage; has alone the power of mak- 
ing peaee or war, and of forming treaties; 
distributes at pleasure the armed force of 
the state; and alone absolves criminals 
or commutes their punishment. In cases 
of conspiracy the Emperor shall cause the 
authors or accomplices to be arrested and 
tried before a special tribunal. ‘* The Em- 
peror shall never form any enterprize with 
the view of inaking conquests, nor disturb 
the peace and the untericr adminisfration 
of other colonics.” 

The Generals of Division and Brigade 
compose the Couneil of State. The Mini- 
sters are, a Minister of Finance to whom 
the tuterior department is committed, 
Minister of War having the marine depart- 
rAent, and a Secretary of State. 

All persons have a right to decide their 
differences amicably by arbitration. Fach 
commune has a justice of peace, 
jurisdiction extends to suits of not more 
than one hundred dollars. From him there 
is an appeal to the district tribunal, 
which the number and organization are not 
yet fixed. Their jurisdiction is purely ci- 
vil, Military crimes ave subjected to spe- 
cial councils. 


‘* The law admits of no predominant re- 
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lizion. ‘The freedom of worship ts tolerat- 
ed. The state does not provide for the 
maintenance of any religious imstitution,.” 

State crimes shall be judged by a coun- 
cil provided by his Majesty. The Houses 
of Citizens are inviolable. All propeity 
belonging to any white Frenehman, or deb! s 
owing to him become the property of the 
State. Marriage is an act purely civil, 
The law authorizes divorces in certain 
cases. ‘* There shall be national festi- 
vals for celebrating independence, the 
birth-day of the Emperor and of his au- 
cust spouse ; that of agriculture and the 
constitution. ’—** At the first firing of the 
alarm gun, the cities will disappe ar and 
the nation will rise.” 

The constitution is then placed under 
the safeguard of magistrates, fathers and 
mothers, citizens and the army; and re- 
commended to their descendants, ** and 
to the friends of liberty, to philanthropists 
of all countries, as a signal pledge of the 
Divine Bounty, who, in the course of his 
immortal decrees, has given us an oppor. 
tunity of breaking our fetters, and of con- 
stituting ourselves a people free, eiilized, 
and independent:” and it is accepted and 
sanctioned by the Eimperor, and ordered 
to be immediately put in force. It is dat- 
ed at the Imperial Palace of Dessalines, 
the 20th May, 1805, Second Year of the 
Independence of Hayti, and of our Reign 
the First.” 

This constitution, which forms as curious 
a combination as any which ever proceed- 
ed froin the pigeon holes of the Abbe 
Seyes, or even as that which his august 
Majesty Bovaparte lias given to France, 
secims, ne vertheiess, well calculated to ef- 
fect its object, which is to make Haytia 
military nation. We may smile at some 
paits of it, and we may blame others: 
but still it is probably better adapted to 
the exigencies of a people circumstauced 
as are those of St. Domingo, than one which 
should accord more with our notions of le- 
cislative perfection. We fear, however, 
that there is not in Dessalines the same 
anxiety for tue maintenance of religion 
whieh was manifested by his admirable 
predecessor Toussaint, The complete ex- 
tinction of slavery is a particular which 
ought not to pass u nnoticed; and which 
affords a sutticient refutation to all the ¢a- 
lumnies propagated against Dessalines, as 
if he had not only re-established slavery, 
but wished to revive the Slave Tra¢e. 








GREAT BRITAIN, 


DOME iG INTELI AGENCE. 
A CIRCULAR letter, whieh was addressed 
by Lord Harrington to the Commanders of 
the different Volunteer Corps around the 
metropolis, intimating the probability of 


their being speedily called upon tor ser- 
vice, has concurred with ether cireum- 
stances to excite considerable apprehen- 
sions, that the invasien of this country 
would be at length attempted by theenemy. 

‘The grounds of these apprehcnsiars 
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consist in the powerful naval force which 
Bonaparte has contrived to create and 
combine, and by we:ns of which he may 
be able, in case he should elude the sigi- 
lance of our navy, or lead ther mto adis- 
taut and ill-directed pursuit, to cover the 
descent of his troops; the very forward 
state of preparation in| Holland, where 
eight sail of the line, and transports con- 
taining twenty thousand troops, are said 
to be ready for sea; the iminense army 
amounting to one handred and twenty 
thousand, collected at Boulogne, and the 
adcquite means providcd there tor their 
conveyance across the ehannel; and, 
lastly, the anxiety which Bonaparte, who 
himself is actively employed on the coast, 
must feel to strike some blow against this 
country before the Continental Powers lay 
him under the necessity of turning his 
aris to another quarter. On the other 
hand, it may be argued, that Bonaparte 
is too politic to think of proceeding far- 
ther than menaces in so desperate an un- 
dertakiug as that of the invasion of this 
country ; and that his object probably is, 
While he subjects this country to an enor- 
mous expence, to distract the attention of 
our government, and to facilitate his at- 
tempts on Our commerce, and distant pos- 
sessions. ‘he Army of England serves, 
at the same time, as a convenient blind 
for disguising his purposes of continental 
aggression: it will likewise form an ex- 
cellent depot for collecting and disci- 
plining new levies; and, while thus em- 
ployed,wu! maintain the alarm of invasion 
Ina sufficient degree to occupy the un- 
ceasing vigilance of our government. 

It is with real pleasure that we inform 
our readers, that on the 15th instant, an 
Order of Council, highly creditable to 
Government, was issued, prohibiting, un- 
der Certain limitations, the importation of 
Slaves into the Colonies which have been 
conquered by his Majesty’s arms since 
the commencement of hostilities. A num- 
ber, which shall not exceed three for eve- 
ty hundred slaves now actually residing in 
such colonies, may be introduced annual- 
ly: but even this limited number cannot 
be imported without a speciai licence for 
the purpose, from the governor; which li- 
eence can only be granted in case satis- 
factory proof shall have been previously 
exinoited of a decrease in the population, 
avtwil extend only to repair such de- 
crease as does not exceed three per cent, 
Every slave unported without such a li- 

cence, or Imported over and above the 
Humber speciticd in the Heenee, shall be 
jorfeited to the king; one-tinrd of the va- 
Ine of such slave be ing paveble to the Go- 
Yernor of the Colony, and one-third to 
the informer, One very important branch 
of that horrid tratlie, which continues to 
bo the disgrece and the curse of Britain, as 
Well as the seource of Atriea, is thus nenr- 
¥ eNGngushed, 
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There is every prospect, we are happy 
to say, of wn abundant harvest. A great. 
part of the Corn in the southern parts of 
the kingdom is already cut and removed. 

Lord Castlereagh tras lost his election for 
the County of Down, which was carried 
against hiin by Col. Meade. 


x « 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 

On the 22d of July, the counbined squae 
dron, consisting of twenty sail of the line, 
three ships of fifty guns, and five frigates, 
was met in lat. 4) deg. 20 min. N. lone. 
11 deg. 17 min. W. by the flect under the 
command of Sir Robert Calder, consisting 
of fifteen sail of the line, two frigates, a 
eatter, and alugger. An action ensued, 
which lasted four hours, when Sir Robert 
deemed it necessary to bring hs squadron 
to in order to cover two of the enemy’s 
ships which had strack, the St. Rafael of 
54 guns, and the Firm of 74. A very 
thick fog, which continued during the ace 
tion, rendered it impossible to take those 
advantages of the enemy which a better 
state of the weather would have admitted. 
Our loss in killed amounted to forty-one, 
and in wounded to one hundred and fifty- 
eight. ‘he enemy’s loss itis not easy to 
ascertain. That on board the two captar- 
ed ships a'one amounted in killed and 
wounded to upwards of five hundred men, 

Thus far the account proved highly sa- 
tisfactory, particularly as it was accompa- 
nied, on its first publication, with the cx- 
pression of a confident expectation that 
the action would be renewed. ‘The hostite 
synadrons, however, remained in szht for 
two or three days without a second en- 
gacement, and as far as we have the means 
of judging, withont any attempt to bring 
it about. On the @oth, the enemy’s fleet 
were out of sizht, and it appears that it 
entered the harbour ot Vigo on the 2th. 
Ie dul not chuse, however, to remain 
long in that exposed situation, but renewed 
the atteinpt to get into Ferrol, which 
it is supposed to have effected on the 
Qd instant, having previously been joined 
by some fresh ships. Admiral Calder 
having considerably weakened hts force by 
detaching Adimiral Stirling with some ships 
to resume the blockatle of Roehetort, was 
unable to oppose any effectual resistance 
to the enemy, and he quitted his station 
off Ferrol to join Admiral Cornwallis off 
Brest. The combined fect, reinforced by 
the ships in Ferrel, and now amwunting to 
twenty-seven or tw nty-eight sail of the 
line, is supposed to have again satled 

about the 13th or |4th instant, but 1m: what 
direction is uncertain. Six days atter 
their departure, viz. on the 20th instcnt, 
Sir Robert Caider returned to his station 
olf Ferrol, with an increased force anmiwount- 
ine te about twenty sail of the line, Dut it 
is not known whether he continues there 
or has nroceeded in search of the enemy 

(nthe 22d of July, the day on which 
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Sir Robert Calder engaged the enemy, 
Lord Nelson arrived with thirteen sail of 
the line in Gibraltar Bay. Having taken 
on board water and refreshments, he went 
to cruize off Cape St. Vincent’s. Hearing 
of the engagement, he proceeded thence 
to the northward along the Coasts of Spain 
and Portugal, until having ascertained that 
the encmy had gained a port, he shaped 
his course for England, and leaving the 
greater part of his fleet with Admiral 
Cornwallis, arrived at /’Ortsmouth on the 
17th instant. 

The occurrences which succeeded the 
rencounter with the enemy on the 22d 
July have given rise to great and general 
dissatisfaction, and have calied forth much 
ili-humour. Unquestionably it is difficult 
to account. for all that has taken place; 
but, at the same time, we are too little 
acquainted with facts to justify the lan- 
guage of compiaint or censure. Govern- 
ment, we trust, will not fail, in due time, 
to firnish the requisite explanations; till 
then it is not to be expected that the pub- 
lic should be able to form a correct judg- 
mention the subject. In the mean time 
we bave the ion of knowing that 
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wounded: that oi the “reneh ility-six kill- 
edand seventy wounded, 

As a counterpoise to tre success of the 
St. Fiorenzo, we have to relate the capture 
of bis Majesty’s frigate the Blanche, aft 
a most gallant action of four hours, by a 

ich force, consistmeg of a frigate of 
forty-four guns, two corvettes of twenty 
#ulis each, and a brig of sixteen guns, 
The action took plece in the West Indies. 
Tie Blanche was reduced to such a per- 
fect wreck before she struck, that she 
could not be kept above water, but sunk 
in stx hours after. 
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An account is given of the capture, in 
Europe and the West Indies, of seven- 
teen of the enemy’s privateers, four of 
them of considerabie force. Two of our 
packets have been captured by the enemy, 

An English squadron with troops arrived 
at Malta inthe besinning of July. The 
Barbadoes homeward bound suips, consist- 
ing of twenty-two, have arrived. The Ja- 
maica fleet, which numbers one hundred 
and fifty, is daily expected. An im- 
menscly rich epnuvoy from tndia was left 
well at St. Helena, and may be losked for 
y nour. 

Our Boulogne squadron has had frequent 
engagements with portions of the French 
flotilla, but they have generally been at- 
tended with no material results. Five small 
vessels of a convoy of thirty were captur- 
ed on the Srd instant. The French have 
certainly acquired more hardihood in the 
conduct of their gun-boats, and on one 
occasion a few of them ventured to a short 
distance from under the protection of their 
batteries. 

A great sensation has been produced m 
the commercial world in consequence of 
the detention, by our cruisers, of some A- 


merican shins | 


~vCi y 


to enemies ports with 

the produce of their colonies; and we 
rrand that a strong reinonstrance has 

een presented to our court on the subject 
by the Anierican Minister, But if any 
fame has been incurred by Government, 
‘tis tor having so long permitted the un- 
wairantable practice of carrying the pro- 
duce of the French, Dutch and Spanish 
Colonjes to Europe in neutral bottoms ; by 
means of which, notwithstanding our na- 
vai suporionty, allarticles of tropical cul- 
ture come to them at a cheaper rate than 
te us; thus, in fact, rendering that superio- 
rity a mere nullity. Neutrals ought to enjoy 
no privileges in time of war which they do 
not enjoy in time of peace: and it is well 
known, that none of the maritime powers, 
in hostility to us, would allow any sugar 
and cotive to be carried from their isiands, 
during peace, in neutral bottoms. The 


_ circumstance of the vessel thus freighted, 


stopping at an American port, and cicar- 
ing out afresh, is evidently a mere colour, 


and ought not to be deemed satisfactory. ° 





OBITUARY. 





Avoust 19. After a lingering illness, 
inthe @2lst year of her age, Miss Pear- 
son, eldest daughter of Mr. Kearson, sur- 
geon, in Golden Square. 

- Miss Pearson enjoyed the advantages 
of a religious education, aud was pre- 
served by her situation from entering into 
the pleasures aud venitics of the world ; 


but she'did not manifest any permanent 
serious impression, till she had attained 
her sixteenth year, when, during her pre- 
paration for the rite of confirmation, it 
pleased God to penetrate her heart with a 
sense of the importance of seeking his fa- 
vour, and of leading a hfe consonant to the 
obligations of her baptismal covenant. 
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The silent and retired life of a pious young 
woman, under her paternal roof, can offer 
but few circumstances proper for the pub- 
lic eye; yet perhaps a delineation of her 
general character during the last four 
years of her life, may be useful to some 
of our younger readers. 

1. Her disposition was mild, gentle, and 
nnoffending in an eminent degree. Her 
parents can scarcely call to remembrance 
any instance of a want of dutiful obe- 
dicnee to their wishes, or a perverse ad- 
herence to her own will, in preference to 
theirs. ‘To the younger branches of her 
family, she was kind and affectionate ; 
and in her intercourse with her youn, 
friends, an unvarying discretion so tem- 
pered the sweetness of her disposition, 
that she attained the happy art of living 
peaceably with all. 

2. In the whole of her deportment, she 
was remarkably simple, artless, and sin- 
cere, without any evident tincture of af- 
fectation or vanity. Modest, diffident, 
and unostentatious in her manners, she. 
was a stranger to those stadied and censur- 
rable arts, which are too citen employed 
to engross the attention, or attract the ad- 
miration of mankind, in violation of all de- 
corum and probity. She was sv remote 
from hypocrisy, dissimulation, or artifice, 
that her friends cannot reco!lect her hay- 
ing ever uttered a known and wilful false- 
hood, or even used an equivocation, 

3. In conformity to her christian pro- 
fession, she was desirous of being useful, 
as far as her talents and opportunities 
permitted. Her health was indeed too 
delicate to allow of constant exertion ; 
vet, besides assisting in the education of 
her younger sisters, she employed some 
portion of her time in instructing the chil- 
dren of the poor, Nor did she contine 
herself merely to teaching them, but al- 
ways appropriated no inconsiderable part 
ot her pocket money, to reward their dili- 
gence, or relieve their necessities. 

4. The religious views of Miss Pearson 
were simple and practical. She felt and 
bewailed the depravity of ber nature, and 
the imperfections of her conduct ; her 
sole reliance was on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
for pardon, and peace, and salvation ; and 
on the assistance of the Hoiy Spirit of 
God, to sanctify her, and make her meet 
for heaven. Her natural reserve, and a 
dread of every appearance of ostentation, 
deprived her nearest friends of that inti- 
Mate acquaintance with the progress of 
grace in her heart, which might have been 
Mutually edifying : she was very sensible 
of this, and lamented it on her death bed. 

his, however, is known, that she read 
the sacred Seriptures daily, with prayer, 
and committed large portions of the word 
vt God to memory, especially of the book 
ot Psalms. During her last iliness, her 
Bible, Prayer Book, and a collection of 
Psalms and Hymns, were constantly lying 


within her reach, and in reading these, or 
being read to, was her chief employment. 
During a great part of her -sickness, she 
sutlered so much from pain and languor, 
that she had few intervals of ease; and 
she was enabled to support this state with 
an uniform and exemplary patience, with- 
out discomposure, fretfulness, or com- 
plaint. She was informed by letter, of 
the fatal tendency of her disease, a few 
minutes belore her death: the disclosure 
of this produced a temporary agitation, 
but she soon regained her wouted compo- 
sure and tranquillity. 

In the course of her illness, she mani- 
fested no high religious affections, nov did 
she experience any extraordinary conso- 
lations : but she had a firm faith in the 
merits and mediation of her Saviour, and 
on the authority of the sacred writings, she 
committed herself to him, in humble hope, 
as 2 helpless and unworthy sinner. By 
these views and apprehensions was her 
mind supported in the near prospect of 
death, and she enjoyed confidence and 
peace. She was asked, a short time be- 
fore her departure, whether her mind was 
composed and comfortable ; and she re- 
plied in searecly articulate accents “ Yes, 
Iam very happy—lI believe that the Lord 
Jesus Christ loves me, and will take me to 
himself.” In a few hours after this, her 
patient, gentle, and pious spirit, took its 
flight to mingle in the society of those 
** who have washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 





DEATHS. 


At Montpelier, of a decay, aged 62, Ba- 
ron Homrescu, formeriy master of the 
Grand Order of Maita. 

At Gottingen, Jonn FREDERICK GME- 
LIN, one of its most laborious and learned 
professors, who was born at ‘Tubingen in 
1748, 

In Dawson-street, Dublin, aged 38, the 
Rev. Gustavus Hume, Rector of Elder- 
mine, in the Diocese of Ferns, and Rath- 
sam, in the Diocese of Upper Ossory; and, 
in about a fortnight afterwards, his widow, 
Mrs. ARAMINTA Lovutsa Hug, formerly 
Miss Monek, niece to the late Marquis of 
Waterford and the present Archbishop of 
Tuam; leaving two daugbters. 

At the Manse of Tranent, near Edin- 
burgh, the Rev. Dr. A. Brown, many 
years Minister of Falkland, in Fifeshire. 

At Cariton-Seroop, near Grantham, co. 
Lincoln, in his 73th year, the Rey. Joun 
Darwin, M. A. Rector of that place, and 
of Elston, co. Nottingham; and brother to 
the late celebrated Author of ‘* The Loves 
of the Plants,” ** Zoonomia,” &c. 

Rev. Mr. Cracks, one of the Prebenda- 
ries of Exeter, and Rector of Kenn and 
Meretonhampsiead, both in Devon shure. 
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Rev. Joun CLARKE Hussarp, M.A. July?. At his bouse in Weymouth-street, 
1769, of Merton college, Oxford, rector ot aged 79, Dr. Patrick Russevy, F.R.S., 
St. John’s Horsleydown, Surrey. author of a valuable Treatise on thie 

At Ball-Haye, co, Stafford, ageg 78, the Plague. 

Rev. Joun Dorson, prebendary of Sa- ln the Close, Wells, Mrs. Rryneur, wi- 
lisbury, and vicar of Deverel-Lougbridge dow of the Rev. C. Reyuell, Minister of St 
and Market- Lavington, Wilts. James’s, Bristol, and daughter of Sir Hen- 

Rev. Ak vHUR Owen, of Paddington, co. ry Mackworth, Bart. 

Middlesex. In her 55th year, Mrs. Burcwatrtn, re- 

At Lulworth castle, in Shropshire, in his let of the Rev. Henry Burchall, late Rec- 
90th year, the Rev. THOMAS STANLEY. tor of Nortan-sub- Hamdon, 

June 2. Suddenly, at the Reetory-house, At ber daughter (Mrs, Ord’s) house, in 
at North Cadbury, co. Somerset, Mrs. Dover-strect, Mrs. Scott, widow of the 
Askew, wife of the Rev. Dr. Askew. late Rev. James Seott, and mother of the 

At Litchfield, aged 68, Mrs. ‘Tronpe, Countess of Oxford. 
wife of the Rev. Robert Thorp, late of July 19. Rev. Toomas ALEXANDER AT- 
Buxton, and cldest daughter of the late woop, curate and lecturer of St. Marga- 
Dr. Disney, of Pontefract. ret’s, Westminster. 


June 2%, At Buillie, in his 78th year, In ireland, the Right Hon. Wiitram 
the Rev. Joun Harris, fifty-two years Power Keatina, Lar! of Clancarty, Vis- 
Vicar of Sturminster Mar shall, &c.in Dor- count Dunlo, Lord and Baron Kilconnel, 
setshire, &e. &e. He is succeeded by his eldest 

In an apoptectic fit, at the parsonage- son, Lord Viscount Dunlo, M. P. for Gal- 
house of St. Helier’s, Jersey, Mrs. Mary way. 


Dupre, relict of the late Rev. John Du- At Gaorin, on the estate of Mr. Drum- 
pre, Rector of St. Helier’s, and mother of mond, of Logicalmond and immediate vi- 
the Dean of that island. cinity of Amalree, in Scotland, aged 107 


After a long illness, the wife of the retaining her mental faculties to the last 
Rev. J. W. Wickes, Rector of belton, day of her life, Marcarer KER. 
Rutland. At Sunderland, aged 1065, Mr. Enwarn 

July. At Bedford, aged 67, the Rev, Lawson, who had been blind three years, 
James Parmer, Reetorof Lidgate, Suf- but recovered his sight a shert time before 


folk, aud of Borough Green, co. Ci his death, aud possessed an extraordinary 








bridge, retcutive memory. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Senmonteus; Unus; A. Z.;3 R. Y.3; B. T.; S. K.J.; and C.; will be inserted, 


The Statement of ie aaapielate us we have no age ‘tion to insert, provided we are as- 
sured of its authenticity by the disclosure of his name. 

J.R.; RLS. T.; W. K. D.; Mepiocris; Disciputus; and Derensor Eccuiesiz; 
are uuder Consideration, 

We shail be obliged to Boretaos for the Prayer which he mentions, as we have not 
ready access to it ourselves. 

©. C.K. may be assured that, to good poetry, we should be disposed to assign a very 
honouradle departinent in our work. [t has been our misfortune to meet with little 
of this stamp. Even with respect to some which has been inserted in the body of the 
work, indulgence has been carried to the very utmost limits. 

he Papers transmitted to us on the subject of Banlrupts have becom 


e so voluminous, 
that we shall be reduced to the necessity of making a 


selection from them. 

We have been obliged to defer till next month the Review of Nor?’s Bampton 
Lectures. 

We had seen the passage in the last Evancettcau Macazine, before it was pointed 
out to us by J. C.; but we are of opinion that his remarks upon it would be an un- 
necessary trial of the patience of our readers. ‘To enter the lists with a person (if 
there be such a person, and the whole statement be not meant as an attempt at wit) who 
is Sounacquainted with theological subjects, as to take the Conductors of the Christian 
Observer for Materialists, and followers of Pri sdicy, would. be a vain undertaking. 
Such a man’s understanding must be inaccessible to sound argumentation. Indeed, 
if any thing wer wanting to confirm us in the view which we have taken of the late 
religious excesses in America, it would be to find that the same persons whoare pro- 
duced as witbesses to prove that these excesses were the work of the Spirit of God, 
can discover that the doctrines of the Chiistian Observer are those of Materialism aud 
Socinianisin. Such om unaccountable obliquity of perception destroys even the littl 
credit Which one was previousty disposed to give to their representations, 
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